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STANDARDS  OF  TEACHING  ABILITY 
Stuart  A.  Courtis 

SINCE  teacher-training  institutions  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  competent  teachers,  some  mea¬ 
suring  or  testing  process  would  seem  to  be  essential 
to  success.  Not  ^k^ndidates  have  the  necessary  capacity 
to  become  good  t^^vs,  and  not  all  those  who  do  have  the 
capacity  qualify  a^roe  same  rate.  Tests  are  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  when  competency  has  been  attained. 

At  present  colleges  operate  on  a  credit  basis.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  pile  up  credit,  like  cordwood,  until  the  pile  reaches  the 
size  prescribed  for  a  license  to  teach.  Most  of  us  know  from 
convincing  personal  experience  that  the  actual  contributions 
of  some  courses  to  teaching  ability  are  microscopic  in  size. 
Once  upon  a  time  two  principals  from  a  distant  city  met  at  a 
summer  session  of  a  great  university.  Both  were  mature 
individuals  and  both,  at  home,  were  heavily  laden  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  and  problems.  On  comparing  notes,  it 
was  disclosed  that  among  other  subjects,  one  was  taking 
gardening,  the  other  scouting.  “But  why  in  the  world  are 
you  taking  gardening?  ”  the  duller  of  the  two  asked  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  “For  exactly  the  same  reason  that  you  are  taking 
scouting,”  was  the  enlightening  reply. 

Now  both  scouting  and  gardening  have  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  make  to  teaching  ability,  when  taken  under  the 
right  conditions.  The  point  is  that  they  are  not  always 
chosen  because  of  these  contributions,  and  not  all  those  who 
earn  credit  by  taking  them  have  their  teaching  ability  im¬ 
proved  thereby.  The  best  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
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and  the  best  proof  of  ability  in  a  teacher  is  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  teaching.  My  thesis  is  that  certification  should 
follow  the  attainment  of  standard  teaching  ability,  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  number  of  courses  previously  taken,  the  amount 
of  credit  carped,  the  length  of  the  training  period,  or  any 
other  criteria  whatsoever. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  encounter  diflSculties:  while 
both  of  us  are  perfectly  certain  we  can  tell  a  good  teacher  when 
we  see  one,  upon  investigation  our  meat  proves  to  be  another 
man’s  poison.  Worse  yet,  when  we  have  found  some  one 
likeminded  with  ourselves,  we  soon  discover  that  the  other 
person’s  analysis  of  what  it  is  that  makes  the  teaching  good, 
is  wrong.  For  this  analysis  usually  bears  little  resemblance 
to  our  own.  Few  of  us  care  to  hirc^|fc|ehers  solely  on  the 
basis  of  another  man’s  recommend^^^k  Still  less  do  we 
depend  wholly  upon  a  teacher’s  sch^^Hip  record,  or  her 
experience.  Her  promotion  record  anKier  present  salary 
are  a  better  guide,  because  these  are  credits  earned  in  the 
school  of  experience  and  are  given  only  after  a  series  of  long- 
continued  tests  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  “make  good” 
on  the  job.  Even  here,  however,  the  policies  and  standards 
of  the  system  in  which  the  teacher  has  won  promotion  need 
to  be  considered.  In  other  words,  in  teacher  training  we 
have  not  as  yet  addressed  ourselves  seriously  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  test-  and  scale-construction,  definition  of 
the  thing  to  be  measured.  No  wonder  there  is  so  little  cor¬ 
relation  between  amount  of  training  and  estimates  of  teach¬ 
ing  ability.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  something  well 
when  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  are  attempting  to  make. 

The  first  step  in  the  scientific  development  of  a  teacher¬ 
training  institution  would  seem  to  be  the  setting  up  of  spe¬ 
cifications  for  the  kind  of  product  that  the  institution  is 
expected  to  turn  out.  A  study  of  the  situation,  however,  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  at  present  such  specifications  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  effect  that  teacher  is  designed  to  produce.  If 
our  definition  of  good  teaching  calls  for  rigid  discipline  in  the 
class  room,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  aim  to  develop  those 
qualities  in  the  teacher  which  will  enable  her  to  achieve  the 
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maximum  of  rigidity  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  But  we  must  take  the  next  step  with  caution. 
How  much  do  we  know  at  present  in  regard  to  whether 
sympathy  or  lack  of  it  will  produce  the  best  results  in  terms  of 
rigidity  of  discipline?  Not  only  do  we  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  discipline  be  rigid  or  lax  in  the  class  room,  but 
on  a  'priori  grounds,  or  with  the  flimsiest  of  evidence,  some 
of  us  would  prescribe  the  development  in  teachers  of  a  stern 
ruthlessness,  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  terms  of  children’s 
behavior  for  which  others  would  specify  sympathetic  kind¬ 
ness  as  the  essential. 

There  is  not  opportunity  here  to  press  this  point  further. 
I  want  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  new 
field  of  research  needs  to  be  explored  carefully  before  final 
standards  of  teaching  ability  are  possible.  The  program 
to  be  followed,  as  I  see  it,  is  as  follows:  first,  definition  of 
teaching  ability  wholly  in  te^ms  of  the  changes  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  children;  second,  formulation  of  standard  tests  for 
measurement  of  these  changes;  third,  careful  control  studies 
of  the  relation  between  special  qualities  in  teachers,  nature 
of  materials  used,  methods  of  use,  etc.,  to  determine  the 
optimum  combination  of  all  Jjie  facts  involved  ;vfourth,  simi¬ 
lar  control  studies  to  determine  the  optimum  type  of  train¬ 
ing  for  the  production  of  the  combination  of  qualities  desired; 
fifthi  the  devising  of  tests  for  the  selection  of  the  capable,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  among  those  who  wish  to  enter 
our  classes. 

Fortunately  we  can  make  progress  without  waiting  until 
this  entire  program  is  completed.  For  instance,  it  is  many 
times  more  probable  that  a  high-school  graduate  who  makes  a 
score  of  150  in  the  Otis  tests  will  make  a  good  teacher  than 
it  is  that  one  whose  score  is  80  will.  Similarly  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  measure  and  compare  the  degrees  to  which  two 
teachers  produce  a  specified  kind  of  change  in  children.  For 
instance,  the  supervisor  of  arithmetic  in  Detroit,  in  order 
to  obtain  certain  information  at  first-hand,  taught  a  class 
himself  for  the  major  part  of  a  semester.  In  54  days  of  drill 
work,  ten  minutes  a  day,  his  class  made  79  per  cent,  of  the 
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possible  gain.  In  other  words,  the  score  of  the  class  changed 
from  609  to  917  out  of  a  possible  1,000  points  given  when 
every  child  in  the  class  is  up  to  standard.  In  the  city,  as 
a  whole,  teachers  whose  classes  made  the  same  initial  score, 
600,  made  on  the  average  of  59  per  cent,  of  the  possible  gain, 
although  they  spent  25  per  cent,  more  days  on  the  practice 
work.  The  tests  show  that  the  supervisor  was  a  much  better 
teacher  than  the  average  so  far  as  this  one  item  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  computational  skill  is  after  all  only  one  item  in 
the  changes  produced  and  not  the  most  important  one  either. 
The  supervisor’s  drill  work  was  of  such  a  character  that  it 
contributed  directly  to  development  of  the  ideal  of  service  in 
his  pupils.  He  gave  them  training  in  self-development,  self¬ 
appraisal,  and  self-control,  and  experiences  in  working  co¬ 
operatively  with  their  classmate.  These  results  were  not 
reflected  at  all  in  the  test  results  quoted  above.  Rated  by 
the  tests  alone  the  supervisor  would  not  stand  out  as  the  best 
teacher  in  the  city,  but  rated  by  an  adequate  series  covering 
all  the  effects  produced,  his  superiority  would  be  evident. 
That  is  why  at  present  there  is  so  little  correlation  between 
teaching  ability  and  scores  in  standard  tests. 

Is  it  possible  to  measure  teaching  ability  by  means  of  tests? 
Most  certainly !  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  one  who  has  not 
defined  what  teaching  ability  is,  who  disregards  the  law  of 
the  single  variable,  and  who  thinks  that  the  routine  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  mechanical  device  will  take  the  place  of  intelligent 
analysis  and  interpretation.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  before  the  teaching  profession  to-day  is  the 
definition  of  what  good  teaching  is  in  terms  of  the  effects  to  be 
produced  in  children,  and  the  development  of  standard  tests 
of  teaching  ability  based  on  these  definitions. 

Note.  This  article  is  by  the  eflScient  Director  of  Instruction,  Teacher 
Training,  and  Research  for  the  Detroit  public  schools.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  well-known  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  AND 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Oliver  J.  Morelock 

PROFOUND  changes  in  economic  life,  in  government, 
in  social  life,  in  art  and  in  religion  have  taken  place 
as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  World  War. 
Education  could  not  have  escaped  the  effects  of  these  changes 
even  if  all  the  reactionary  forces  within  the  school  system  of 
the  country  had  combined  in  one  mighty  effort  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  Readjustments  in  education  necessary  to  meet 
the  new  demands  of  the  new  era  can  be  made  most  safely  and 
most  intelligently  by  trained  and  experienced  educators. 
The  thinking  of  educational  leaders  at  this  time  must  be  as 
searching  and  as  profound  as  is  the  thinking  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  outside  of  the  schools,  if  our  educational  readjust¬ 
ments  are  to  be  anything  more  than  superficial  makeshifts. 
The  cardinal  principle  governing  our  thinking  should  be  that 
of  reexamining  and  revaluing  the  relatively  few  fundamental 
ideas  that  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  thinking  in  regard  to 
public  education,  rather  than  of  attempting  to  find  some 
new  fundamental  idea.  The  purpose  of  such  a  reexamin¬ 
ation  and  revaluing  is  to  see  whether  each  of  these  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  has  been  allowed  to  exert  its  due  weight  in  de¬ 
termining  public-school  education  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  present  status  of  the  public  school  has  been  largely 
determined  by  the  following  factors  inherent  in  our  American 
society;  (1)  the  political  idea  of  equality;  (2)  the  political 
idea  of  universal  education;  (3)  the  economic  idea  of  mass 
instruction ;  and  (4)  the  social  condition  of  unrest  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  There  are  at  least  two  important  factors  also  inherent 
in  society,  that  have  not  been  allowed  to  have  due  weight  in 
determining  public-school  education.  These  are;  (1)  the 
fact  of  individual  hereditary  difference  in  the  pupils  to  be 
educated,  and  (2)  the  fact  of  difference  in  the  stations  of 
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life  that  these  pupils  will  ultimately  occupy.  If  a  readjust¬ 
ment  in  public  education  is  to  be  made  that  will  be  in  line 
with  the  larger  freedom  and  the  truer  democracy  that  we 
hope  will  characterize  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  about 
to  enter,  as  fruits  of  the  World  War,  then  it  must  be  one  that 
takes  into  account  the  full  significance  of  these  two  important 
facts.  If  there  is  one  remedy  that  will  do  more  than  all 
others  to  remove  the  shortcomings  of  public-school  education, 
it  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  differentiation  in  a 
more  real  and  more  fundamental  way  to  the  organization 
of  the  public-school  system  and  to  its  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  discussion  we  shall  focus  our  attention  on  the  weak¬ 
est  spot  in  the  public  school :  namely  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades.  It  is  in  these  grades  that  the  incongruity  of 
our  present  single-phased  type  of  public  education  be¬ 
comes  most  obvious.  All  the  widely  varying  children  cf  the 
community,  destined  ultimately  to  fill  all  the  widely  varying 
stations  of  the  community  life,  are  put  through  the  same 
educational  runway.  Now  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  are  those  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  so-called 
“junior  high”  or  “intermediate”  school,  and  it  is  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibilities  of  the  intermediate  school  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  instrument  by  means  of  which  this  incongruity  may  be 
eliminated  from  our  public-school  system,  and  the  next  great 
advance  in  public-school  education  may  be  achieved,  that 
this  article  is  written.  By  the  intermediate  school  I  mean, 
not  merely  departmental  teaching,  not  merely  the  earlier 
introduction  of  high-school  subjects,  not  merely  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  materials  of  instruction,  not  merely  a  new  point 
of  view  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  these  grades,  but  all  of 
these,  together  with — and  most  important  of  all — real  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  in  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  capacity  and  needs 
of  the  different  pupils,  and  a  real  grouping  of  pupils  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability.  Without  this  real  twofold  differentiation,  the 
intermediate  school  will  miss  its  great  opportunity  and  we 
shall  miss  the  chance  of  achieving  a  piece  of  creative  edu- 
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cational  reconstruction  only  equalled,  if  at  all,  by  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  present  efficient  primary  school. 

I  have  used  the  term  “intermediate  school,**  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  “junior  high  school,**  designedly.  Nothing  short 
of  the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  school  will  assure  to  us  the 
next  great  educational  step  in  the  development  of  public- 
education  :  namely,  the  further  democratization  of  the  public 
school  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  the 
community  in  the  best  way  possible.  The  present  academic 
high  school,  efficient  as  it  is  for  a  certain  group  of  our  young 
people,  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  an¬ 
other  very  large  group  of  those  who  complete  the  present 
elementary-school  course.  The  fact  that  hardly  more  than  30 
per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  it  survive  to  the  end  of  the  four-year 
course  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 

Now  it  is  probably  true  that  the  academic  high  school  will 
become,  and  perhaps  must  become,  more  and  more  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  eliminating  those  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  to  justify  their  admission  to  the  professions. 
It  must  fail  a  considerable  portion  of  its  present  human  mat¬ 
erial,  if  it  is  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship,  and 
if  it  is  to  set  the  hurdles  as  high  as  they  ought  to  be  set  to  in¬ 
sist  on  high  standards  of  ability  in  those  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  the  positions  of  intellectual  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  community.  But  to  fail  pupils  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  turn  them  out  into  the  world  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  failure,  without  any  effort  to  give  them  further  edu¬ 
cation  of  any  other  kind,  is  an  untenable  position  for  any 
publicly  supported  institution  of  a  general  character  to  as¬ 
sume  indefinitely  in  a  democratic  community.  One  of  two 
things  will  have  to  happen — either  the  standard  of  academic 
requirement  in  our  public  high  school  will  have  to  be  lowered 
more  and  more,  so  that  practically  all  who  enter  from  the 
eighth  grade  can  clear  practically  all  the  hurdles,  or  else  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  secondary  education  will  have  to  be  given  to 
those  who  now  fail,  a  kind  that  is  fitted  to  their  needs,  a  kind 
in  which  they  will  succeed,  and  a  kind  that  will  fit  them  for 
their  next  step  in  life. 
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It  is  the  business  of  the  public  schools  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  pupil  to  succeed,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  public 
school  to  eliminate  those  not  fitted  by  intellectual  endow¬ 
ment  to  enter  the  professions.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these 
apparently  contradictory  demands?  The  answer  is  differ¬ 
entiated  education;  and  that  is  the  only  answer. 

As  the  whole  group  of  the  children  born  in  any  one  year 
enters  upon  and  advances  along  the  educational  highway  of 
the  public-school  system,  there  must  be  drawn  off  from  the 
main  group  from  time  to  time  individual  children  and  groups 
of  children  to  follow  lines  of  training  differing  from  that  being 
followed  by  the  main  body  and  better  adapted  to  their  capa¬ 
cities  and  needs.  We  are  doing  this  to  a  small  extent  with 
those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  deficient,  even  before 
they  reach  the  sixth  grade.  But  differences  in  capacities, 
interests,  and  needs  become  accentuated  the  further  this 
main  group  advances,  and  it  is  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  that  all  those  who  are  now  destined  to  fail  in  the 
senior  high  school  should  be  guided  into  lines  of  educational 
activity  in  which  they  can  succeed  and  that  will  best  fit  them 
for  the  stations  in  life  which  they  are  likely  to  occupy.  To 
say  this  can  not  be  done  is  to  confess  defeat  before  we  have 
really  made  a  serious  attempt.  To  say  this  should  not  be 
done  is  to  say  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  should  determine 
the  educational  career  of  each  pupil  rather  than  intelligence 
and  wisdom. 

To  carry  out  such  educational  and  vocational  guidance  as 
a  thoroughly  differentiated  education  after  the  six  years  of 
the  elementary  school  would  make  necessary  a  distinct  type 
of  teacher,  and  a  distinct  type  of  school  is  required.  This 
new  type  of  teacher  must  be  developed;  and  to  develop  a  new 
type  of  teacher  whose  point  of  view  will  have  all  the  interest 
in  the  personal  success  of  each  pupil  possessed  by  the  typical 
elementary  teacher,  and  at  the  same  time  the  courage  to 
eliminate  from  the  academic  group  all  those  who  should  be 
diverted  to  other  lines  of  educational  activity,  a  new  and 
distinct  type  of  school  is  essential.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  distinctive  features  of  this  new  type  of  school  to 
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which  the  name  “Intermediate”  has  very  appropriately 
been  given? 

1.  It  should  receive  all  the  children  from  the  elementary 
school,  which  would  then  end  with  the  sixth  year,  and  should 
direct  them  into  and  prepare  them  for  the  particular  type 
of  secondary  education  best  fitted  to  their  needs  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  capacities  and  tastes  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  probable  future  station  in  life. 

2.  The  first  step  in  the  differentiation  should  be  the  se¬ 
lection  of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  mental  ability  in 
the  acquisition,  retention  and  understanding  of  book  know¬ 
ledge.  These  pupils  should  be  put  in  classes  or  in  groups  by 
themselves  and  should  be  given  the  traditional  high-school 
subjects  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  to  take  them  up  by 
short  and  intensive  courses  in  the  necessary  foundation  work. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades, 
and  it  should  be  taken  with  courage  and  decision.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  feasibility  of  administration  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  any  basis  for  a  charge  of  personal  bias,  let  general- 
intelligence  tests  be  applied  to  all  the  pupils  and  a  minimum 
requirement  set  up. 

Some  such  means  as  this  will  be  necessary  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  save  the  public  high  school  from  the  deaden¬ 
ing  effect  of  the  flood  of  mental  mediocrity  that  is  sweeping 
into  it.  It  is  not  -to  be  wondered  at  that  the  high-school 
teachers  fail  such  a  large  number  of  pupils.  They  are  driven 
to  it  in  sheer  self-defence,  for  a  large  percentage  of  those 
pupils  should  never  have  been  permitted,  much  less  en¬ 
couraged,  to  enter  the  academic  high  school. 

3.  For  the  remaining  pupils  the  work  can  now  be  adapted 
to  their  capacities  and  needs.  History,  Elementary  Econo¬ 
mics,  General  Geography,  Elementary  Natural  Science, 
English  from  the  standpoint  of  general  and  business  cor¬ 
respondence,  Literature  for  appreciation  only,  the  Arts  of 
Music  and  Drawing,  and  a  variety  of  so-called  shop  activities 
for  appreciative  and  exploratory  purposes,  should  constitute 
the  groups  of  studies  for  this  other  large  group  of  pupils. 
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4.  As  many  of  these  subjects  as  lend  themselves  to  the 
purpose  should  be  taught  from  an  exploratory  point  of  view 
Pupils  of  this  age  are  interested  in  what  the  grown-up  people 
around  them  are  doing  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  such  infor¬ 
mation  can  profitably  be  made  subject  matter  of  instruction 
in  the  fields  of  General  Geography,  Elementary  Science, 
Elementary  Economics,  the  Arts,  and  in  connection  with  all 
the  shop  activities.  Even  the  treatment  of  Community 
Civics  should  have  this  exploratory  aim,  involving  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  first-hand  information  as  to  the  duties  and  methods  of 
local  government  oflBcials  and  bodies. 

5.  The  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  should  be  a 
man  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  world  of  affairs  and  who 
is  inclined  and  fitted  to  make  worth-while  generalizations, 
as  contrasted  with  the  typical  high-school  teacher  who  usu¬ 
ally  aims  to  be  a  specialist  in  his  own  field  of  knowledge. 
He  should  also  be  a  practical  sociologist,  as  contrasted  with 
the  typical  elementary-school  teacher,  who  is  a  practical 
psychologist.  He  will  have  to  have  sound  scholarship,  but 
of  the  kind  that  best  enables  him  to  generalize  quickly  and 
profitably,  and  that  enables  him  to  guide  his  students  to 
worth-while  general  conclusions,  and  to  instil  in  them  the 
habit  of  making  rough  judgments  and  of  revising  these  judg¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  with  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge.  Such  work  will  bear  directly  on  training  our  boys 
and  girls  for  discharging  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

While  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  must  be 
enough  of  a  practical  psychologist  to  enable  him  to  deal  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  boys  and  girls  of  the  adolescent  period  of  de¬ 
velopment,  he  must  be  in  a  greater  degree  a  practical  sociolo¬ 
gist.  That  is,  he  must  study  the  homes  of  his  boys  and  girls, 
the  important  vocations  of  the  community  and  the  out-of¬ 
school  activities  of  his  pupils  both  actual  and  potential. 
Many  of  the  pupils  of  this  age,  particularly  of  the  group  that 
is  not  academically  minded,  are  taking  part  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life,  and  this  out-of-school  activity  whether  it  be  oc¬ 
cupational,  social,  or  recreational,  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  school  both  in  his  in- 
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struction  and  in  forming  judgments  upon  the  proper  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  advice  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  and  their 
parents  when  the  time  of  decision  comes. 

I  have  used  the  masculine  pronoun  advisedly  in  referring 
to  the  intermediate- school  teacher,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
a  firm  conviction  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  these  grades  should  be  men;  not  such  men  as  can  be  hired 
for  the  salary  for  which  our  best  women  teachers  can  be  hired, 
but  men  of  as  high  a  grade  as  our  best  women  teachers,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  premium  we  may  have  to  pay  to  secure 
them.  If  the  public  realized  how  much  their  boys  are  losing 
in  not  having  masculine  training  and  masculine  influence 
during  these  grades,  they  would  at  once  demand  that  this 
defect  in  our  public  educational  system  be  rectified. 

6.  There  should  be  suflScient  flexibility  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  differentiated  groups  of  pupils  to  make  possible 
the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  to  another  as  such  change  may 
be  made  advisable  by  the  pupil’s  showing  new  interest,  new 
intellectual  powers,  or  new  manual  dexterity,  or  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  the  pupil’s  economic  circumstances.  This 
much  must  be  done  in  deference  to  the  principle  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  impossible.  I  for  one  am 
ready  to  take  the  position  that  the  boy  who  has  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  a  vocational  school  and  who  suddenly  wakes 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  a  profession, 
should  be  given  full  credit  for  the  academic  work  done  in  a 
vocational  school  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  make  up  the 
work  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  corresponding  grade  of  the 
academic  high  school,  by  intensive  courses  and  by  exami¬ 
nation. 

7.  There  will  have  to  be  a  thorough-going  reorganization 
of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  and  this  can  best  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  school.  As  Inglis  puts  it  in  his 
excellent  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
“the  organization  of  subject  matter  should  be  primarily 
with  reference  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
with  reference  to  the  activities  in  life  after  school,  not  primarily 
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in  terms  of  the  logical  organization  demanded  by  the  subject 
as  a  science.**  We  have  an  inkling  as  to  how  this  should  be 
done  in  the  case  of  general  science  and  community  civics. 
Such  reorganization  will  have  to  be  worked  out  largely  by 
the  teachers  and  put  into  the  form  of  syllabi.  This  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  assuming  that  the  teachers  of  the  Intermediate 
School  will  be  especially  trained  and  prepared  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  teaching  and  that  the  personnel  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  will  have  to  consist  of  men  and  women  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  initiative,  and  forcefulness 
to  accomplish  this  pioneer  work. 

Attempts  thus  far  to  bring  about  real  differentiation  of 
training  in  these  grades  have  resulted,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
little  more  than  the  addition  of  other  subjects  formerly 
taken  in  the  traditional  high  school.  I  say  this  after  a 
perusal  of  the  curricula  of  a  large  number  of  so-called  Junior 
High  Schools,  scattered  throughout  the  country  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  California.  There  is  evident  in  practically 
every  one  of  these  lists,  a  clear  indication  of  reluctance  to 
omit  any  of  the  traditional  subjects  of  these  grades  from  the 
group  of  those  which  are  required  of  all  pupils.  This  fact 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  principal  cause  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  Junior  High  School:  namely,  the  failure 
to  eliminate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  traditional  subjects  to 
make  room  for  subjects  not  heretofore  taught  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  process  of  so-called  enrichment  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  which  has  gone  on  for  the 
past  century  or  longer,  has  left  us  with  a  curriculum  upon 
which  we  must  first  use  the  surgeon*s  knife  fearlessly,  if  we 
are  to  bring  about  changes  adequate  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  pupils  in  the  reorganized  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
There  can  be  no  real  differentiation  in  the  work  of  these 
grades  until  at  least  half  of  the  subjects  now  required  are 
either  eliminated  from  the  work  of  these  grades  or  put  in  the 
group  of  optional  subjects. 

Such  changes  as  the  following  could  be  made  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  making  room  for  the  introduction  of  sub¬ 
jects  not  now  taught  in  these  grades  and  of  making  a  break 
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in  the  study  of  subjects  now  taught,  so  that  when  they  are 
taken  up  again  from  a  new  point  of  view  the  pupils  may  at¬ 
tack  them  with  new  interest.  Arithmetic  might  well  be 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  Elementary 
Algebra  could  be  taken  up  by  the  most  capable  group,  and 
Business  Arithmetic  by  another  group,  in  the  seventh  year. 
In  the  eighth  year  the  group  that  took  elementary  Algebra 
might  take  concrete  Geometry,  and  the  group  that  took 
Business  Arithmetic  might  take  elementary  Bookkeeping. 
In  science,  locational  and  descriptive  Geography  might  well 
be  completed  in  the  sixth  grade.  There  might  then  be  an 
interruption  in  the  study  of  general  Geography  as  a  separate 
subject  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  year,  when  it  should  be 
taken  up  largely  from  the  casual,  physical,  and  political  points 
of  view. 

Meanwhile  the  science  of  Hygiene  could  be  studied  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventh  year,  and  General  Science  during  the  eighth 
year,  if  Geography  is  deferred  to  the  ninth.  Such  interrup¬ 
tions  in  the  study  of  certain  subjects  now  taught  contin¬ 
uously  over  periods  of  three,  four,  or  five  years  would  afford 
room  for  the  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  elementary  Economics,  Community  Civics,  and  the 
study  of  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  of  our  type  of 
government,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  they  would  afford  for 
art  work,  shop  work,  and  other  forms  of  manual  and  physical 
activity.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  short  course  in  the  organization  of  our  school 
programs.  Why  have  we  come  to  regard  a  year  of  work  in  any 
subject  as  the  only  unit  worthy  of  recognition?  Is  it  not  a 
self-evident  truth  that  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
mastery  of  large  organizations  of  thought  or  large  topics 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  topic  and  the  a- 
mountof  thoughtcontent  necessary  to  round  itout,  and  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  believe  that  these  times 
can  be  measured  uniformly  in  years?  Is  it  not  true,  further¬ 
more,  that,  by  making  the  periods  half-year  or  even  ten- 
week  periods,  we  should  greatly  increase  the  chances  that  the 
subject  matter  would  not  be  spread  out  thin  in  order  to  fill 
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out  a  year  of  time?  Or,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economizing  time  as  much  as  possible,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  adoption  of  terms  of  study  shorter  than  an  entire  year 
would  greatly  encourage  the  careful,  concise,  and  definite 
outlining  of  the  subject  or  topic  of  study,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  as  complete  a  grasp  of  the  essentials  involved  in  it  as  is 
possible?  I  am  convinced  that  the  short  course  as  a  device 
for  eflScient  organization  of  our  programs  of  study  has  great 
and  valuable  possibilities.  Its  use  would  help  us  to  simplify 
the  daily  program  of  our  pupils,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  carry  on  only  a  few  lines  of  thinking  each  day,  and  would 
make  for  greater  intensity  of  study  and  consequently  for 
greater  thoroughness.  That  it  would  also  greatly  facilitate 
differentiation  of  subject  matter  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  of  pupils  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  argu¬ 
ment. 

All  these  suggestions  have  been  made  not  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  exact  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  up  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  Intermediate  School,  but  rather 
to  show  the  possibility  of  evolving  a  new  type  of  school  that 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  weakness  of  the  present  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  that  would  bring  new  and  desirable 
elements  into  the  work  of  these  years,  and  that  would  afford 
the  kind  of  work  which  the  pupils  that  now  fail  in  these 
grades  could  do  successfully  and  profitably. 

.Vote.  This  suggestive  article  was  crowded  out  of  the  June  number, 
which  was  largely  devoted  to  vocational  guidance.  It  is  of  especial 
value  as  indicating  the  true  purpose  of  the  junior  high,  or  intermediate 
school.  The  author  has  had  a  rich  experience  in  secondary  work  both 
as  a  teacher  and  a  principal ;  has  been  an  instructor  and  director  in  teacher¬ 
training  work;  and  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  the  Superintendent 
of  Essex  County  Schools,  New  Jersey.  This  last  position  has  enabled  him 
to  be  most  active  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
TEACHING 

Alfred  H.  Lloyd 


There  have  been  such  changes  in  recent  times  as  to 
call,  not  so  much  for  a  clearer  idea,  however  reached, 
of  what  fellowships  have  been  with  us  in  the  past  as 
for  an  idea  adequate  to  the  new  conditions.  What  should 
it  be  henceforth  to  be  a  fellow  at  an  American  university? 
Even  to  follow  a  trite  division,  what  should  a  fellowship  be 
physically,  intellectually,  morally:  that  is,  with  respect  to 
amount  in  dollars  or  purchasing  power,  with  respect  to  men¬ 
tal  qualifications,  and  with  respect  to  certain  things  that  are 
distinctly  moral  and  that  will  be  indicated  in  due  time?  In 
the  past  the  term  fellowship  has  covered  such  a  “multitude 
of”  ideas,  conditions,  performances,  which  to-day  at  least,  in 
view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  do  look  like  “  sins.” 

A  forward-looking,  idealistic  definition,  then,  is  the  need. 
DiflSculties  of  attaining  this,  of  course,  there  are:  and  there 
are,  especially,  diflBculties  of  putting  into  practice  any  idea 
or  ideal  that  might  be  reached,  even  should  it  meet  with  very 
general  acceptance.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  there  are  legal  ob¬ 
stacles,  money  having  been  given  for  “fellowships”  that 
should  go  by  some  other  name,  or  for  “scholarships”  that 
are  really  fellowships.  Even  loan  funds  vary  all  the  way 
from  business-like  loans  to  virtual  gifts,  partial  or  total, 
and  original  gifts  have  at  times  been  made  with  some  ex¬ 
pectation,  however  informal,  that  they  would  prove  after  all 
only  loans,  the  beneficiaries  being  reminded  of  their  benefits 
and  urged  to  turn  benefactors,  as  they  may  be  able.  These 
things  I  mention  only  because  they  very  well  indicate  what 
I  will  call  the  fellowship  atmosphere  of  the  past.  There  has 
been  a  compromising  association  with  benevolence  or  bene¬ 
ficence,  with  aids,  gifts,  loans,  and  the  like. 

Again,  in  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  clear  definition  in 
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the  past  and  of  practical  diflSculties  for  an  idealistic  definition 
now,  fellowships  and  scholarships  have  often  been  distin¬ 
guished  merely  by  their  amounts,  the  fellowship  implying — 
before  the  war-scale  of  prices — approximately  what  suflSces 
to  cover,  perhaps  not  all  the  expenses  of  a  year,  but  at  least 
the  major  expenses.  Sometimes  any  award  to  a  “graduate 
student”,  so  enrolled,  has  been  a  fellowship;  scholarships 
going  to  undergraduates.  Then,  while  commonly  the  award 
has  been  in  some  sense  for  excellence  in  studies  and  often  for 
evidence  of  originality  and  promise  of  contribution  to  know¬ 
ledge,  the  need  of  money  or  even  the  circumstances  of  being 
unmarried — as  well  as  monetarily  deprived  and  unhappy — 
has  been  an  important  when  not  a  conclusive  factor.  Even 
the  degree  sought  has  determined  selection,  the  doctorate 
being  given  preference  or  even  made  a  condition,  and  this  fact 
doubtless  has  made  some  of  the  candidacies. 

So,  to  say  no  more  of  conditions  and  practices  in  the  past 
or  at  the  present  time,  there  are  plainly  difliculties  of  attitude 
and  habit,  as  well  as  legal  complications,  that  must  obstruct 
inauguration  of  a  new  idea  and  policy  in  the  matter  of  fellow¬ 
ships.  Be  all  the  difficulties  what  they  may,  however,  the 
confusion  existing  and  the  need  of  clearness  and  of  a  well  de¬ 
fined  ideal  must  be  manifest  to  us  all,  and  our  universities 
must  not  be  either  law-bound  or  the  victims  of  inertia.  Our 
past  confusion,  mechanical  administration,  and  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  give  place  to  clearness  of  idea  and  direct¬ 
ness  and  effectiveness  of  purpose. 

Now  to  make  a  beginning  toward  the  desired  definition, 
I  recall  a  statement,  which  I  found  in  a  paper  written  about 
fifteen  years  ago  and  which  no  one  could  have  questioned  at 
the  time,  to  the  effect  that  fellows  were  generally,  almost  uni¬ 
versally,  prospective  college  or  university  teachers.  As 
made,  this  statement  is  hardly  true  to-day,  since  many  fellows 
to-day  do  not  go  into  teaching,  a  fact  that  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  us  later;  but  that  statement  holds  sufficient  truth 
to  offer  a  serviceable  point  of  departure  for  the  present  enter¬ 
prise.  Fellowships  have  had  and  must  continue  to  have  an 
important  relation  to  teaching.  Our  special  interest,  too, 
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must  be  in  this  relation.  Accordingly,  in  any  determination 
of  the  right  conception  of  a  fellowship  one  must  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  present  situation  as  to  teachers  and  especially  what 
is  now  best  in  their  training. 

Furthermore,  as  a  second  point  of  importance  to  our  under¬ 
taking,  not  only  heretofore  have  most  fellows  been  pros¬ 
pective  teachers,  but  also  their  appointment  to  fellowships, 
indeed  their  whole  training,  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
tenure  in  their  profession,  has  been  very  much  in  the  spirit 
or  in  the  atmosphere  that  has  prevailed  at  colleges  and  semi¬ 
naries  concerned  with  the  production  of  clergymen.  This 
atmosphere  we  have  already  seen  in  the  confusion  about 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  loans.  Perhaps  just  now  I 
should  not  have  used  the  possibly  offensive  word  “produc¬ 
tion”;  but  it  may  as  well  stand.  Many  a  young  man  has 
been  made,  rather  than  born  a  clergyman,  having  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  large  part,  even  the  full  amount  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  expenses  on  condition  of  his  entering  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  recruitment  and  maintenance  of  the  teaching 
profession  not  uncommonly  have  been  on  the  same  lines, 
although  seldom  if  ever  in  the  same  degree.  The  time  came, 
as  all  know,  when  the  ministry  suffered  for  being  so  coddled, 
and  teaching  has  likewise  shown  signs  of  injury.  Back  in 
the  nineties  we  had  a  certain  young  instructor  in  Ann  Arbor, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  it  fell  to  me  to  inform  him  that  the  University  had 
no  further  need  of  his  services.  Conviction  of  my  meaning 
came  to  him  slowly;  but  at  last,  realizing  his  fate,  he  said: 
“Well,  anyway  I  can  drop  into  the  ministry.”  Drop  he  did 
heavily  into,  and  even  rapidly  through,  the  ministry,  his  end 
being,  so  far  as  I  have  followed  his  descent,  in  a  small  mercan¬ 
tile  clerkship.  He  had  come  to  us  with  a  Ph.  D.  from  an  east¬ 
ern  university.  His  remark  and  the  spirit  of  it  are  quite  elo¬ 
quent  and  they  expose  a  feeling  about  preaching  that  may  be 
applied  to  teaching  also.  Too  many  have  already  dropped, 
not  now  from  teaching  into  preaching,  but  from  medicine,  law, 
even  business,  into  teaching.  As  women  have  taught  until 
they  are  married,  or  in  case  they  have  failed  to  get  married,  so 
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men,  not  succeeding  elsewhere,  have  often  resorted  to  teach¬ 
ing,  where,  although  the  returns  have  not  been  large,  there  has 
been  special  security,  the  preliminary  training  being  more 
or  less  subsidized,  and  the  tenure,  once  a  position  has  been 
secured,  specially  protected. 

The  profession  of  teaching,  then,  has  been  a  more  or  less 
coddled  profession,  more  or  less  artificially  recruited  and 
maintained.  Naturally  the  coddling  has  been  different  in 
measure  and  in  method  at  the  different  grades  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  university.  The  primary  and  secondary  schools 
have  owed  much  to  the  delayed  age  of  marriage  of  women, 
as  well  as  to  the  need  of  men  to  earn  money  in  their  periods 
of  preparation  for  their  chosen  careers.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  fellowships.  But, 
whatever  the  methods  or  forms  of  the  artificial  support,  the 
fact  of  it  is  evident.  Some  relation,  too,  perhaps  even  of 
cause  and  effect — only  I  should  have  diflficulty  in  deciding 
which  had  been  the  cause — must  have  existed  between  the 
coddling  and  the  not  uncommon  sentimentality  about  teach¬ 
ing.  So  often  teaching  has  been  regarded  as  a  virtue  of  the 
sort  said  to  bring  its  own  reward,  if  not  here,  then  in  another 
world,  and  so  possibly  it  has  been  paid  only  at  a  minimum 
in  the  returns  of  this  world;  for  sentimentality  may  often 
gloss  underpay.  Sentimentality  may  gloss  inefficiency  also, 
letting  good  will  stand  for  good  performance.  So,  again, 
teaching  has  been  in  various  ways  a  coddled  profession. 
Commonly  it  has  been  a  good  berth,  but  often  at  the  same 
time  a  make-shift,  a  last  resort,  or — however  poorly  carried 
out —  a  “noble  service”;  but  it  has  not  been  an  altogether 
substantial  and  substantially  productive  profession,  or,  to 
say  the  least  that  can  be  said,  for  real  service  in  the  future 
it  must  be  different  from  what  it  has  been. 

It  has  been  said  of  teaching  in  the  lower  schools  that  it  was 
not  really  a  profession  at  all,  but  a  procession.  In  the  higher 
schools  it  may  look  more  the  part,  since  the  individual  in¬ 
cumbents  commonly  stay  put,  but  this  manifest  stability 
should  not  mislead.  So  far  as  there  is  any  justice  in  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  “academic  mind,”  in  the  abuse  of  professors 
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as  “the  third  sex,”  in  the  ridicule  of  faculties  and  their 
meetings,  even  the  university  professor  must  be  said  to  be  not 
so  truly  or  stably  in  his  place  as  he  appears.  Add  that  he  must 
often  be  turned  from  his  regular  labor  to  outside  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment,  or,  to  refer  to  another  but  related  matter,  that  he 
cannot  serve  teaching  well  and  wash  or  wipe,  I  do  not  say 
some,  but  too  many  dishes,  and  the  case  of  teaching  as  a 
much  diverted  profession,  and  in  so  far  unsubstantial, 
seems  complete. 

Clearly,  just  to  sum  up  here,  the  dependence  of  teachers, 
the  sentimentality,  the  low  salaries,  the  outside  labor,  and, 
for  the  group  now  concerning  us,  the  special  coddling  under 
the  traditional  policy  as  to  fellowships  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole,  working  together  to  make  a  diverted  and  in  so  far  un¬ 
substantial  profession.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  conditions 
must  not  remain  as  they  are,  whatever  justification  they  may 
have  had  in  the  past.  As  the  war,  for  example,  has  given 
knowledge,  science,  and  education  new  importance,  so 
teaching  must  be  henceforth  a  different  and  more  substantial, 
more  responsible  profession.  It  must  be  freer  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  so  seriously  compromise  it. 

A  page  from  history  may  not  be  needed  to  bring  conviction 
of  what  has  just  been  said.  Still  it  will  possibly  add  interest. 
History  seems  to  suggest,  not  merely,  as  has  indeed  already 
been  pointed  out,  that  teachers  and  preachers  have  been 
treated  alike  in  many  ways,  both  being  objects  of  coddling 
and  sentimentality,  but  also  that  the  profession  of  teaching 
has  lain  between,  say  even  in  the  special  sense  of  the  phrase 
“fallen  between,”  the  ministry  and  certain  other  professions. 
Of  course  in  the  beginning — a  vague  phrase  admittedly — 
our  higher  educational  institutions  were  indeed  interested  in 
Christian  ministers,  not  as  their  only,  but  as  their  chief  pro¬ 
duct.  Then,  after  some  time,  with  the  coming  of  science  and 
interest  in  nature,  they  turned  to  a  special  concern  for  the 
making  of  teachers — non-religious,  rationalistic,  scientific 
teachers — instead  of  preachers,  and  teaching  came  to  be  at 
least  formally  separated  from  preaching.  But,  coincidently, 
the  mundane  and  more  pragmatic  professions  of  law  and 
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medicine,  also  resorting  to  reason  and  nature,  realized  their 
independence  and  teaching  found  itself  in  between,  as  I  now 
venture  to  put  the  case,  the  ministry,  practical  profession  of 
the  other  world,  and  law  and  medicine,  practical  professions 
of  this  world. 

What  it  has  been  to  be  thus  between  the  two  worlds.  Hea¬ 
ven  and  Earth,  may  possibly  be  seen  in  some  of  the  hard 
things  said  of  fellowships.  In  various  papers,  for  example, 
read  before  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  I 
found  fellowships,  of  course  taking  their  character  from  the 
general  atmosphere  of  teaching,  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
“hiring  students  for  graduate  work”  and  the  “fellowship 
business”  as  “greatly  overdone  in  this  country.”  Again, 
fellowships  have  been  said  to  amount  to  a  “  protective  tariff 
on  learning”  and  students  go  “bargain  hunting”  or  “shop¬ 
ping”  for  them.  University  oflScers  of  instruction  or  ad¬ 
ministration  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  al¬ 
lusions  here,  although  the  situation  has  not  been  so  bad  as 
some  have  been  disposed  to  think  it.  Still,  too  often  stu¬ 
dents  have  chosen  their  graduate  schools  or  even  their  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  for  the  fattest  fellowships  available.'  Univer¬ 
sities  have  themselves  used  their  fellowships  as  inducements 
— often  advertising  them  or  soliciting  applications — and 
have  actually  filled  vacancies  by  knowingly  appointing  in¬ 
ferior  students,  simply  that  the  vacancies  might  be  filled. 
The  latter  proceeding  recalls  to  my  mind  the  very  extreme 
case  of  a  theological  institution  where  in  a  certain  year,  the 
enrollment  having  fallen  greatly,  the  available  bursaries 
were  reported  to  have  gone  around  the  pious  and  not  unwill¬ 
ing  student  body  three  times. 

All  these  things,  I  say,  have  happened  too  often,  and,  even 
with  due  discount  for  some  exaggerations,  they  do  show,  to 
say  the  least,  an  ambiguous,  Heaven-and-Earth  situation. 
They  show  in  effect  a  failure  to  bring  the  appropriate  actual 
work  and  the  interest  of  the  student  and  prospective  teacher 
into  the  close  intimacy  that  is  manifestly  most  to  be  desired. 
They  reveal,  again,  influences  that  make  of  teaching  a  some¬ 
what  diverted  and  in  so  far  unsubstantial  profession.  They 
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have  the  color  of  what  in  collegiate  departments  and  the 
usual  graduate  schools  has  come  to  be  sharply  criticized  as 
making  neither  for  real  scholarship  nor  for  practical  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  rather  for  intellectual  shoddiness  and  practical  dis¬ 
ability.  Law  and  medicine  have  had  their  own  troubles, 
but  they  have  not  suffered  in  this  way. 

Would  I  turn  history  back  and  restore  teaching  to  preach¬ 
ing?  Or  would  I  make  the  colleges  and  graduate  schools  into 
pragmatic  professional  schools?  Neither  of  these — emphat¬ 
ically.  Teaching,  as  in  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
point  of  fact,  when  all  is  said,  has  occupied  an  important 
strategical  position,  and,  whatever  the  faults  of  past  or  pre¬ 
sent,  it  must  not  be  moved  from  that  position.  So  often  a 
position  of  danger  is  a  position  of  new  opportunity.  Teach¬ 
ing,  then,  must  keep  its  character  of  a  liaison  officer  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Of  course  it  must  avoid  being  an  occupation  for 
people  of  spiritual  good  wills  and  general  incompetence  to 
“fall  into,”  but  also  it  must  not  become  a  profession  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  production  of  mere  technical  skill. 

It  is  here  quite  to  the  point  that  the  history,  which  I  set 
out  to  tell  and  from  which  I  have  wandered  a  bit,  shows  how 
in  recent  times  certain  new  occupations,  or  rather  certain  old 
occupations  now  assuming  new  importance,  have  come  to 
have  special  interest  for  the  colleges  and  the  universities  and 
in  particular  for  the  graduate  schools.  Masters*  degrees 
used  to  be  thought  of  as  qualifying  degrees  almost  exclusively 
for  secondary-school  teachers,  the  doctorate  for  college  and 
university  professors.  But  to-day,  the  country  over,  in  var¬ 
ious  ways,  the  variations  depending  on  different  local  con¬ 
ditions,  graduate  study  has  greatly  broadened  its  scope,  in¬ 
cluding  in  its  interest  and  effort  men  and  women  for  all  sorts 
of  occupations  now  requiring  a  “higher  education.’*  The  list 
of  the  learned  professions  or  occupations  is  by  no  means  the 
short  simple  list  of  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  Master’s  degree 
and  the  Ph.  D.  are  in  much  more  general  demand.  Espe¬ 
cially  engineering  and  the  industries  have  been  coming  into 
their  own,  intellectually  and  scientifically,  although  anyone 
familiar  with  their  usual  attitude  toward  science  and  research 
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can  appreciate  that  their  liberation  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
list  of  subjects  of  specialization,  comprising  notably  chemis¬ 
try,  engineering  in  all  its  branches,  public  health,  business 
administration,  municipal  administration,  actuarial  science, 
and  so  on,  is  certainly  an  eloquent  one.  The  list  of  fellow¬ 
ships,  too,  in  almost  any  university  bulletin,  with  the  fields 
of  study  for  which  they  are  specified,  also  tells  the  story.  In 
a  word,  thanks  to  the  course  of  events,  prospective  teachers 
are  now  entering  graduate  schools,  only  to  find  themselves 
in  new  company  and  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere, 
and,  at  once  to  draw  the  simple  moral,  they  must  meet  the 
demands  or  tests  of  these  new  conditions,  their  own  occu¬ 
pations  taking  color  and  character  from  this  new  environ¬ 
ment,  while  at  the  same  time — andjthis  is  not  less  important — 
imparting  to  their  new  associates  its  own  always  appropriate 
idealistic  spirit.  With  such  interchange  teaching  can  only 
gain,  not  lose,  gaining  not  less  in  moral  than  in  material 
values,  becoming  at  once  more  vigorous  and  more  spiritually 
serviceable.  After  all,  it  is  from  teaching  and  the  teacher 
that  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  life  and  the  facts  of 
life  must  come.  Yet  these  things  are  impossible,  or  at  least 
are  bound  to  be  feebly  done,  unless  teaching  meet  on  their 
own  solid  ground  those  who  are  making  so  much  of  science 
and  nature  in  the  practical  exploitation  of  life  and  its  facts. 
Do  I  mean  that  teaching  must  become  less  “academic”? 
Yes,  and  no,  and  emphatically  both.  Being  academic  or 
cloistered  is  just  one  of  those  situations  where  danger  and 
opportunity  are  always  close  together. 

The  day’s  call  to  teaching  to  be  more  vital,  more  intimate 
with  real  life,  is  of  course  no  discovery  of  mine.  The  call  has 
been  heard  long  and  often  and  is  as  loud  as  general.  The  fact 
of  it,  however,  plainly  must  have  direct  and  special  bearing 
on  our  desired  definition  of  the  fellowship.  But,  before  fin¬ 
ally  proceeding  to  that  definition,  a  certain  caution  seems 
necessary.  Thus,  not  infrequently  and  I  suppose  not  at  all 
unnaturally,  the  call  for  better  teaching  has  been  met — let 
me  speak  quite  moderately — too  well  but  not  in  every  re¬ 
spect  wisely.  In  certain  quarters  surely  too  much  emphasis 
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has  been  put  on  technique.  The  teacher  should  instruct  in 
something  besides  technique;  he  should  also  not  lose  him¬ 
self  in  technique.  Like  any  other  profession,  teaching  needs 
constantly  to  be  protected  against  itself.  With  due  apologies 
to  be  a  bit  autobiographical,  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
about  to  enter  upon  my  first  year  of  teaching — at  a  certain 
eastern  preparatory  school,  whither  I  was  going  for  a  year  or 
two  to  make  some  money — a  well-meaning  gentleman  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  get,  among  other  aids  to  my  assumed  profession, 
a  “Prince  Albert”  or  frock  coat,  assuring  me  that  it  would 
make  a  great  difference.  Recognizing  even  at  the  time  the 
veiled  compliment  or  the  soft  impeachment,  I  have  always 
agreed  with  him;  but  also  I  have  realized  that  teaching  may 
easily  qualify  its  success  by  becoming  at  once  too  Victorian 
and  too  sartorial.  A  good  teacher  truly  should  always  be 
well  dressed;  but,  like  pedagogy  in  general,  his  dress  may 
often  become  too  formal  and — the  old  trouble  once  more — 
too  diverting. 

Pedagogy  and  the  so-called  schools  of  education  that  have 
risen  with  the  progress  of  pedagogy  and  that  have  em¬ 
phasized  methods  and  information — especially  historical  and 
psychological,  but  fortunately  also  at  least  in  some  measure 
political  and  economic  and  sociological — about  teaching,  have 
had  abundant  reason  for  existence.  They  have,  however, 
perhaps  from  the  very  excess  of  their  zeal,  involved  the 
teacher’s  art  in  a  most  serious  danger  just  by  their  emphasis 
of  form  above  substance,  technique  above  subject-matter, 
self-consciousness  above  ability  and  real  outlook.  I  doubt 
not  that  their  emphasis  was  natural  and  that  it  has  been  use¬ 
ful.  Moreover,  it  has  been  stimulated  by  much  opposition 
often  not  wholly  reasonable.  It  has,  too,  been  entrenched 
by  natural  aflSliations  with  appointment  committees,  school 
boards,  teachers’  associations,  and  organized  education 
generally,  and  usually  by  well-meant  but  not  necessarily  wise 
positive  legislation.  But,  natural  and  useful  as  it  has  been 
and  as  the  affiliations  have  been,  this  emphasis  has  been  ex¬ 
pensive.  Also,  by  a  strange  and  unfortunate  fatality,  at 
the  universities  for  the  most  part  the  subject  of  pedagogy 
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has  been  behind,  often  far  behind,  other  subjects  in  affording 
examples  of  good  teaching  and  scientific  interest  or  in  being 
attractive  professionally  to  persons  of  commanding  personal¬ 
ity  and  distinct  ability.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  this  con¬ 
ceded  and  lamented  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
departments  of  education  and  schools  of  education,  and  the 
confession  seems  to  have  been  good  for  the  soul,  for  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  past  five  or  six  years. 
Yet  even  to-day,  as  a  colleague  said  to  me  only  a  short  time 
ago,  the  best  professors  of  pedagogy  are  really  professors  of 
something  else.  I  add,  just  for  good  measure,  that  when 
all  is  said,  the  best  teacher  of  teaching  is  a  really  good  teacher. 

My  justification  for  dragging  pedagogy  into  this  discussion 
obviously  is  in  its  danger  to  teaching.  Seeking  to  befriend, 
it  may  injure,  bringing  upon  teaching  perhaps  the  strongest 
influence  of  all  to  divert  it  and  make  it  inadequate  or  unsub¬ 
stantial.  A  teacher  must  indeed  have  method  and  pedagog¬ 
ical  understanding  and  skill,  but  his  relation  to  the  subject 
which  he  teaches  must  not  be,  as  too  often  it  now  is,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  imperfect  and  superficial  information,  feeble  under¬ 
standing,  and  little  or  no  background.  He  is  hardly  so 
different  from  all  other  workers  in  that  he  alone  can  succeed 
without  any  technical  training.  But  he  must  know  his  sub¬ 
ject;  he  must  know  more  than  his  subject;  he  must  have  some 
intellectual  and  cultural  outlook.  I  can  perhaps  well  ex¬ 
press  my  meaning  by  saying  that  a  degree  formally  “in  edu¬ 
cation  ”  for  a  prospective  teacher  of  French,  rhetoric,  zoology, 
what  you  will,  seems  a  good  deal  like  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

At  last  we  may  proceed  to  a  definition  of  a  fellowship. 
Submitting  that  in  such  a  definition,  as  clearly  set  down  and 
adopted  in  our  practice,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  out 
to  the  college  and  university  teacher  and  even  to  all  teachers 
an  important  ideal  and  especially  to  effect  a  counter  and 
corrective  emphasis  for  that  on  technique  and  all  that  goes 
with  technique,  I  would  define  a  fellowship  physically,  in¬ 
tellectually,  morally,  as  follows: 

1.  Physically,  a  fellowship  should  no  longer  be  the  small 
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aid  to  study  that  so  often  it  has  been.  It  should  not  be  an 
“  aid,”  so  called  and  so  meant,  at  all,  but  it  should  be  generous, 
ample  at  least  for  a  year’s  major  expenses  and  ample  for  some 
suggestion  of  dignity  in  its  award  and  its  acceptance.  It 
should  not  be  an  aid  or  kindly,  beneficent  support;  it  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  salary  for  a  distinct  performance,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  of  an  investment  by  the  university  in  the  mani¬ 
fest  and  promising  ability  of  the  appointee  for  expected  sub¬ 
stantial  return.  A  small  fellowship  is  too  easily  given,  more 
charitably  and  irresponsibly  than  wisely,  and — in  the  things 
that  constitute  profits  to  a  university — profitably.  A  small 
fellowship,  again,  is  not  necessarily  held  to  considerable  re¬ 
sults.  So  do  size  and  quality  go  together.  A  university 
having  a  number  of  small  fellowships  would  be  wise,  were 
such  action  possible,  to  reduce  materially  the  number  and 
so  increase  the  size  of  each.  I  may  add  that  the  state  of  be¬ 
ing  unmarried,  the  number  in  the  applicant’s  family,  general 
worthiness  or  good  purposes,  even  national  extraction  or 
birthplace,  should  cease  to  be  direct  or  primary  reasons  for 
appointment.  In  size,  then,  and  also  in  reasons  for  appoint¬ 
ment  a  fellowship  should  henceforth  be  quite  distinct  from 
a  scholarship  or  bursary.  The  term  “fellowship”  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  so  defined. 

2.  Intellectually,  a  fellow  should  be  no  mere  graduate 
student  as  represented  by  what  I  will  call  the  general  type  at 
our  graduate  schools.  Even  this  type  at  its  best,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  A-B-C  credits,  shows  something  lacking.  He  is  a 
scholar  technically,  rather  than  really,  and,  turning  teacher, 
will  show  a  similar  lack.  Henceforth  a  fellow  should  be  a 
man  of  proved  ability,  capable  of  working  independently, 
albeit  able  to  take  counsel  and  suggestion,  and  accordingly 
superior  to  the  usual  graduate  course  that  so  often  cannot  be 
spoken  of  even  as  “transfigured  undergraduate  work.”  He 
must,  by  what  he  has  done  and  by  the  ability  he  has  shown, 
give  assurance  of  that  return  on  the  investment  already  dwelt 
upon  here  as  important  and  his  direct  interest  must  be  in  ac¬ 
curate,  thorough,  and  productive  scholarship  and  research. 
Above  all,  although  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
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say  this,  his  study  must  be  free  as  to  possible  results.  Thus, 
the  term  “  fellow  ”  should  not  apply  to  any  one  working,  how¬ 
ever  scientifically,  for  results,  valued  relatively  to  the  specific 
purpose  or  interest  of  any  person  or  group.  A  fellowship 
fostering  propaganda  of  any  kind,  for  example,  or  serving 
any  private  or  corporate  material  interest,  should  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer  or  an  anomaly.  Some,  not  all,  so-called  industrial  fel¬ 
lowships  have  been  so  misnamed.  At  any  of  our  graduate 
schools  a  fellowship  should  mean  complete  freedom,  as  well  as 
distinct  ability  of  mind,  just  as  a  university  professorship 
should  have  this  meaning. 

Defined,  as  so  far  defined,  physically  and  intellectually, 
the  fellowship  could  not  but  stand  for  a  great  ideal  and  be  an 
influence  distinctly  vitalizing  to  teaching  and  corrective  of 
faults  and  failures  already  pointed  out.  Inviting  the  acade¬ 
mic  life,  it  would  still  offer  no  danger  of  idle  diversion,  but 
would  stir  study  to  its  full  responsibility,  making  not  at  all 
for  intellectual  shoddiness,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  intel¬ 
lectual  subjection  to  what  is  practical,  but  for  intellectual 
vigor  and  independence.  Real  interest  in  the  practical,  in 
useful  knowledge,  is  quite  possible  without  subjection  to  it. 

3.  Finally,  to  consider  the  moral  factors  in  our  definition 
of  a  fellowship,  much  has,  of  course,  already  been  implied  on 
this  score.  All  coddling  must  stop.  The  fellow  must  be  no 
longer  an  object  of  charity  or  of  any  sort  of  mere  educational 
sentiment.  Selected  distinctly  for  his  competence  and  pro¬ 
mise,  he  must  be,  as  has  been  said,  amply  paid  for  his  work, 
his  so-called  stipend  having  the  character  of  a  salary  for  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  rendered.  He  must,  furthermore,  be  intellectually 
controlled  by  an  objective  interest.  Only  so  could  he  or 
would  he  best  render  his  special  service  to  the  teacher’s 
profession,  putting  the  emphasis,  not  on  pedagogic  self- 
consciousness,  but  on  constant  responsibility  to  truth  and  the 
discovery  of  it.  Responsibility  to  truth  is  quite  as  important 
to  the  dignity  and  morality  of  teaching  as  either  independ¬ 
ence  of  charity  or  even  approved  dress  or  method.  The 
honest  pursuit  of  truth,  too,  can  never  be  anything  else  but 
a  vigorous  intellectual  activity.  But  to  these  moral  factors 
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I  would  add,  lastly,  cordial  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of 
study  offered  by  the  imiversity.  A  university  should  not, 
for  example,  give  a  fellowship  with  one  hand  and  pull  back 
at  least  a  good  part  of  it  by  a  string  in  the  other.  A  fellow 
should  be  certainly  no  less  than  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
and  so  be  made  to  feel  that  the  university’s  intellectual  at¬ 
mosphere  is  freely  his,  not  merely  without  exaction  of  fees, 
but  also  without  exaction  of  other  restraining  and  inhospi¬ 
table  technicalities.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  vital  to  the 
best  conception  of  a  fellowship,  giving  character  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  word  itself  suggests. 

As  to  the  whole  definition,  now  complete,  it  is  not  at  all  new. 
It  has  been  developed  here  simply  as  an  indication  of  what 
conditions  are  now  enjoining  on  American  universities. 
Some  day  the  American  university  will  be  grown  up. 

Note.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  too  widely  known  among 
educators  as  a  keen  and  discriminating  writer  upon  philosophical  problems 
and  as  an  educational  thinker  and  administrator  to  require  editorial 
comment.  In  this  article  he  deals  with  a  perplexing  and  much-discussed 
problem.  The  treatment  has  been  revised  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  last  November. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  COMMUNISM: 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  SOVIET  EDUCATION 
Leo  Pasvolsky 

JUDGED  by  at  least  thrfee  standards,  the  work  of 
education  under  communism  in  Russia  seems  to  be 
one  of  great  importance.  The  first  of  these  stan¬ 
dards  is  the  attention  devoted  to  the  question  of  education 
by  the  leaders  of  communism  in  their  various  statements 
and  pronunciamentos.  The  second  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  apologists  of  the  Soviet  regime  outside  of 
Russia  speak  of  the  work  of  enlightenment,  which,  according 
to  them,  is  going  on  in  Russia.  Finally,  the  third  of  the 
standards  is  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  maintenance  of  its  Commissariat  of 
Education,  which  has  charge  of  all  educational  and  artistic 
activities  of  the  country;  the  budget  of  the  Commissariat 
for  the  year  1920  was  one  hundred  billion  roubles,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  total  disbursements  of  the  Government.  But 
any  judgment  of  the  work  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia, 
based  on  these  three  standards,  is  far  from  telling  the  true 
story;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  very  badly  distorted 
picture  of  the  situation,  particularly  when  faced  by  the 
oflficial  reports  and  statements  concerning  the  state  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  are  made  by  the  Soviet  leaders  and  publications 
for  home  consumption. 

It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  the  work  of  education  is,  funda¬ 
mentally,  perhaps  the  most  important  single  problem  in 
Russia,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  the  Imperial 
regime  lay  in  its  persistent  disregard  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people;  under  the  Tsars,  nearly  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Russia  remained  illiterate,  and  the 
Imperial  Government,  far  from  striving  to  stimulate  educa¬ 
tional  activities,  did  everything  in  its  power  to  hamper  the 
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work  of  enlightenment.  To  what  extent  has  the  Soviet 
regime  been  instrumental  in  changing  this  condition? 

The  Soviet  leaders,  in  speaking  of  education,  lay  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  which 
they  are  attempting  to  introduce  is  based  upon  different 
principles  from  those  which  governed  educational  work  be¬ 
fore.  Thus,  aside  from  the  importance  which  the  work  of 
education  must  have  in  Russia  under  any  regime,  this  work 
to-day  also  represents  a  very  vital  part  of  the  Russian  ex¬ 
periment  in  communism.  Considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  basic  theory,  of  the  forms  which  this  theory  has 
assumed  when  it  came  in  contact  with  the  general  situation 
and  the  means  at  hand,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  condition  at 
the  present  time,  the  question  of  education  under  commu¬ 
nism  in  Russia  has  a  significance  that  is  really  world-wide  in 
its  implications. 


I 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Russian  revolution,  in  1905-6, 
Karl  Kautsky,  the  famous  German  theoretician  of  socialism, 
in  discussing  the  revolutionary  possibilities  in  Russia,  always 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  least  in  the  domain  of  education 
the  situation  there  was  bound  to  be  particularly  favorable 
for  the  working  class,  since  the  proletariat  would  have  an 
important  ally  in  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia.  Kautsky ’s 
analysis  was,  of  course,  based  on  the  historic  fact  that  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  was  led  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  educated  classes  of  the  country,  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Imperial  regime;  to  that  extent  his  prognosis 
was  logically  correct.  In  reality  something  else  happened. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  show  elsewhere*,  the  attitude  of 
the  educated  classes  generally,  the  intelligentsia,  toward  the 
Soviet  regime  was  one  of  overwhelming  opposition  from  the 
very  beginning.  This  opposition  took  the  form  of  both 
passive  and  active  resistance,  particularly  that  of  sabotage, 

*  Cf.  L.  Pasvolsky,  "  Intelligentsia  under  the  Soviets”,  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
November,  1920. 
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or  refusal  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned.  In  the  work  of 
education,  this  sabotage  affected  from  the  very  start  the 
departments  of  the  former  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
whole  central  administrative  apparatus  of  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  virtually  ceased  to  function  immediately  after  the  Bol¬ 
shevik!  came  into  power.  A  new  apparatus  had  to  be 
created  in  its  place. 

On  November  9,  1917,  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  Soviets  issued  a  decree,  establishing  a  State  Commission 
of  Education,  headed  by  Anatoly  Lunacharsky,  as  the  Com¬ 
missar  of  Education  in  the  new  government,  and  charged 
with  the  task  of  working  out  the  new  system  of  education 
and  a  new  apparatus  of  administration  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  Ministry.  The  scheme  of  organization  as  finally 
worked  out  and  adopted  is  on  a  strictly  hierarchical  plan, 
in  conformity  with  the  whole  system  of  administration  under 
the  Soviet  regime,  extremely  complicated  and  intricate, 
and  built  on  the  collegiate  principle,  making  for  the  creation 
of  a  very  large  administrative  personnel. 

The  general  task  of  administering  the  work  of  education 
in  Soviet  Russia  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Education,  which  is  a  sort  of  an  interdepartmental 
body,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Education,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  Soviets, 
the  executive  bodies  of  the  Teachers’  Union,  the  trade  and 
professional  unions  generally,  the  cooperative  organizations, 
the  Commissariat  of  National  Minorities,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy.  The  Commission  itself  as 
originally  constituted  has  the  right  to  include  in  its  member¬ 
ship  representatives  of  other  institutions  and  organizations 
than  those  mentioned,  or  even  individuals,  at  its  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  provided,  however,  that  all  those  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  be  in  favor  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  The  duties  of  the  State  Commission  of  Education 
consist  in  working  out  the  general  educational  plan  and  the 
school  system  for  the  whole  country,  and  in  acting  as  the 
highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  decision  of  any  problems  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  work  of  education. 
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The  actual  administration  of  the  work  of  education  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Collegium  of  the  Commissariat  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  the  Commissar,  his  assistant,  and 
five  members.  The  Commissar  is  chosen  by  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  Soviets,  while  his  assistant  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Collegium  are  appointed  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Education,  on  his  recommendation.  All 
heads  of  departments  in  the  Commissariat  are  appointed 
by  the  Collegium,  which  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  work  of  all  institutions  of  learning  which 
have  importance  directly  for  the  whole  country,  and  of 
settling  the  disputes  which  may  arise  among  the  subordinate 
organs  of  administration.  On  questions  of  fundamental 
policy,  the  Collegium  must  defer  to  the  Commission,  al¬ 
though  all  the  members  of  the  Collegium  are  also  members 
of  the  Commission. 

The  administrative  organization  follows  the  lines  of  the 
whole  administrative  apparatus  of  government.  Besides 
the  central  administrative  institution,  represented  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Collegium,  there  are  four  stages  in  this 
apparatus,  hierarchically  subordinated  to  each  other.  These 
stages,  starting  at  the  bottom,  are  as  follows:  the  volost^ 
representing  a  group  of  villages;  the  ouyezd^  representing  a 
number  of  volost;  the  “provincial,”  corresponding  geo¬ 
graphically  to  the  former  divisions  known  as  “govern¬ 
ments”  or  provinces;  and  the  “regional,”  representing  a 
group  of  provinces.  For  general  administrative  purposes, 
each  volost y  ouyezd,  province,  or  region  has  its  own  Executive 
Committee,  corresponding  for  purposes  of  local  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  system.  And  just  as  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
has  under  its  control  the  State  Commission  of  Education, 
so  each  of  the  volost,  ouyezd,  etc.  Executive  Committees 
have  a  Division  of  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  actual 
work  of  administration.  Moreover,  each  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  an  advisory  committee,  known  as  the  Soviet  of 
Education. 

The  volost  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less  than 
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three  members,  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
volost  Soviet.  Its  duties  consist  in  direct  supervision  of  the 
work  of  education  within  its  territory.  It  looks  after  the 
budget,  the  school  attendance,  etc.  At  least  twice  a  year  it 
must  report  to  the  ouyezd  Division  of  Education,  to  which 
it  is  subordinated,  concerning  its  activities  and  the  work 
of  education  generally  on  its  territory.  Moreover,  it  must 
report  directly  to  the  ouyezd  Division  every  case  which  re¬ 
quires  expenditures  from  sums  controlled  by  the  ouyezd 
authorities.  The  Soviet  of  Education  in  each  volost  consists 
of  representatives  of  all  those  institutions  and  organizations 
which  have  a  right  to  send  deputies  to  the  local  Soviets, 
and  in  the  same  proportion;  also  of  representatives  of  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  volost.  The  representatives 
of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  must  not  exceed  one  third 
of  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Soviet.  The  only 
qualification  for  membership  in  the  Soviet  of  Education  is 
that  any  person  elected  to  such  a  Soviet  must  be  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
Division  of  Education  and  the  Soviet  of  Education,  the 
difference  must  be  referred  to  the  local  Soviet  or  to  the 
ouyezd  Division  of  Education. 

The  ouyezd  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less  than 
five  members  chosen  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
ouyezd  Soviet  of  Workmen’s  and  Peasants’  Deputies.  It  is 
in  charge  of  all  educational  work  within  the  territory  of  the 
ouyzed^  and  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  volost 
Divisions  of  Education  within  its  territory.  The  ouyezd 
Soviet  of  Education  is  organized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
volost  Soviet  of  Education,  and  has  similar  functions.  It 
must  meet  not  less  than  once  in  two  months.  Cities  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  50,000  have  their  own  Divisions 
of  Education,  subordinated  directly  to  the  provincial  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  provincial  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less 
than  seven  members  chosen  by  the  provincial  Soviet  of 
Workmen’s  and  Peasants’  Deputies.  Its  jurisdiction  ex¬ 
tends  over  all  the  work  of  education  within  its  territory. 
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The  provincial  Soviet  of  Education,  organized  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ouyezd  Soviets,  has  similar  functions  as  the 
latter,  but  is  also  charged  with  the  task  of  investigating  the 
educational  needs  of  the  territory  under  its  control  and  the 
elaboration  of  plans  and  measures  for  the  introduction  of 
education  in  accordance  with  the  special  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  its  particular  province.  The  two  capital  cities, 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  have  their  own  Divisions  and  Soviets 
of  Education,  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  provincial 
Divisions  and  Soviets  and  subordinated  to  the  regional 
bodies. 

The  regional  Division  of  Education  consists  of  not  less 
than  seven  members  chosen  by  the  regional  Congress  of 
Soviets.  It  has  supervision  over  the  work  of  education  in 
the  group  of  provinces  thus  united,  and  is  subordinated 
directly  to  the  State  Commission  of  Education  and  the 
Collegium  of  the  Commissariat  of  Education. 

This  scheme  of  administration  in  the  work  of  education 
had  at  the  beginning  two  obvious  advantages.  In  the  first 
place  it  substituted  a  new  mechanism  for  the  old  apparatus 
represented  by  the  Ministry  of  Education;  that  was  essential, 
because,  having  lost  its  personnel,  the  old  Ministry  organiza¬ 
tion  could  not  function.  In  the  second  place,  the  new 
scheme  made  it  possible  to  place  upon  the  local  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  the  task  of  providing  the  personnel  for  the  new 
system,  since  the  central  bodies  could  not  possibly  supply 
it.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  new  scheme  was  bound  to 
cause  confusion,  both  through  a  duplication  of  effort  inevita¬ 
ble  in  as  intricate  a  system  as  that  which  was  created, 
and  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  personnel,  lacking  in 
practical  experience  for  such  highly  specialized  work  as 
school  administration  and  rendered  still  more  inefficient  by 
the  substitutions  of  committees  for  individuals  in  places 
of  executive  responsibility. 

II 

Besides  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Soviet  regime 
in  the  administrative  work,  a  difficulty  of  an  even  more 
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serious  nature  rose  before  it  from  the  very  start:  namely, 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  personnel.  At  the 
time  of  the  November  revolution,  there  existed  in  Russia  a 
very  powerful  association  of  teachers,  known  as  the  All- 
Russian  Teachers’  Union.  This  association  was  from  the 
very  start  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  the  new 
regime  generally.  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  found  expression  in  the  attitude  of  both  the  association 
itself  and  of  various  groups  of  teachers  all  over  the  country. 
The  situation  which  existed  in  Petrograd,  at  that  time  still 
the  capital  and  the  most  important  city  in  Russia,  may  be 
considered  in  this  regard  as  typical  for  the  whole  country. 

Even  after  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  the  opponents 
of  the  new  regime  among  the  teaching  personnel  still  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  to  be  strongly  entrenched  in  the  schools 
of  Petrograd.  But  from  the  very  start  a  bitter  struggle 
began  between  the  supporters  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  i.  e. 
those  teachers  who  declared  themselves  members  of  the 
Bolshevist  Party  and  of  the  Party  of  the  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionists  of  the  Left,  and  the  rest  of  the  teachers.  WTiere- 
ever  the  opponents  of  the  regime  were  in  the  majority,  they 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  combat  the  influence  of  the 
other  groups,  even  boycotting  them  and  forcing  them  out 
whenever  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of 
the  regime,  feeling  behind  them  the  powerful  support  of  the 
new  government,  grew  more  and  more  aggressive,  in  word 
and  in  action,  bringing  into  the  school  atmosphere  the  same 
tactics  of  blindly  destructive  class  struggle,  which  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  leaders  were  introducing  so  strenuously  into  every 
phase  of  the  country’s  political,  economic,  and  social  life. 

In  December,  1917,  the  majority  of  the  school  teachers  in 
Petrograd  declared  a  political  strike,  intended  to  be  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Bolshevist  regime.  This  strike  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Petrograd  Teachers’  Union  and  sanctioned  by 
the  All-Russian  Teachers’  Union.  It  was  natural,  of  course, 
that  those  teachers  who  supported  the  Bolshevist  regime 
refused  to  join  the  strike.  As  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  cause 
represented  by  the  All-Russian  Teachers’  Union,  the  Petro- 
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grad  Union  ordered  all  teachers  to  make  contributions  to  the 
strike  fund.  Those  who  refused  to  make  such  contributions 
were  expelled  by  the  Union.  This  and  number  of  other 
causes  led  to  the  organization  of  a  new  association  of  teachers, 
which  now  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  education 
in  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  teachers  who  supported  the 
Bolshevist  regime  held  a  number  of  conferences  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  an  organization  in  opposition  to  the  All- 
Russian  Teachers’  Union  and  its  branches.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Petrograd  strike,  on  December  17,  1917,  a 
special  conference  was  held  at  which  such  an  organization 
was  effected,  the  new  association  having  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists.  The  constitution 
adopted  at  this  conference  declares  that  the  Union  of 
Teachers-Internationalists  is  “entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  international  movement  for  the  establishment  of  social¬ 
ism.”  The  Union  pledges  itself  to  “base  all  its  activities 
upon  its  solidarity  with  the  organized  proletariat.”  The 
organization  itself  is  defined  as  an  association  of  “all  those, 
working  in  the  domain  of  education  and  enlightenment,  who 
believe  in  the  social  revolution  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
school  system  that  exists  to-day.” 

The  creation  of  this  new  association  of  teachers  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  assisted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Education,  for  they  intended  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  against 
the  All-Russian  Teachers’  Union.  In  dealing  with  the 
Petrograd  strike  the  Commissariat  employed  summary 
methods.  Luncharsky,  the  Commissar  of  Education, 
issued  a  statement,  in  which  he  denounced  the  strikers  with 
the  same  ardor  and  vigor  with  which  he  and  his  Bolshevist 
comrades  had  acclaimed  strikes  under  the  preceding  regimes. 
He  ended  his  statement  by  ordering  the  striking  teachers 
to  return  to  their  posts  not  later  than  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  declaring  that  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
this  order  the  recalcitrant  teachers  would  be  “forever 
deprived  of  their  right  to  teach  schools.”  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  threat  was  no  trifling  matter,  since  under  the 
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system  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  introducing,  all  such  teach¬ 
ers  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  unskilled  labor,  liable 
to  being  ordered  to  any  work  by  the  government,  Lunach¬ 
arsky  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  either  the  Petrograd  strike 
or  the  spirit  of  the  All-Russian  Teachers’  Union.  He  and 
his  Commissariat  had  great  diflBculties  in  filling  the  places 
left  vacant  in  the  Petrograd  schools  because  of  the  strike, 
while  the  struggle  against  the  Teachers*  Union  continued 
for  months  after  that  and  also  did  not  result  in  a  manner 
that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Soviet  regime. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  Commissariat  of  Education 
convoked  an  All-Russian  Congress  of  Teachers,  which 
opened  on  July  8.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to 
organize  the  work  of  paralyzing  the  influence  of  the  All- 
Russian  Teachers’  Union,  and  the  representation  at  this 
Congress  was  so  manipulated  by  its  organizers,  that  the 
government  was  sure  of  getting  what  it  wanted.  Several 
distinct  charges  were  preferred  against  the  Teachers’  Union. 
It  was  accused  of  counter-revolutionary  activities;  of  organ¬ 
izing  strikes  of  school  teachers;  of  stimulating  sabotage 
among  school  teachers;  of  opposing  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  that  the  teacher  should  be  chosen  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  district  where  his  school  is  located;  of  making 
attempts  to  preserve  the  national  character  in  the  Russian 
system  of  education;  of  insisting  on  the  continuation  of 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  required  subject  of  school 
study,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  charges,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution,  calling  upon  all  teachers  in  Soviet 
Russia  to  boycott  the  all-Russian  Teachers’  Union  and  to 
support  the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists,  particu¬ 
larly  by  joining  its  ranks. 

Thus  at  the  Moscow  Congress  the  Soviet  regime  declared 
an  open  war  upon  the  Teachers’  Union  and  gave  an  official 
sanction  to  the  other  association  of  teachers,  politically 
rival  to  the  Union.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress 
of  Teachers  was  held,  the  Union  of  Teachers-Internationalists 
held  its  first  All-Russian  Congress,  at  which  a  declaration 
of  principles  was  adopted,  as  a  statement  of  the  whole  educa- 
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tional  theory,  followed  by  the  Soviet  regime  in  its  communist 
experiment. 


In  its  declaration  of  principles,  the  Congress  of  Teachers- 
Internationalists  defines  socialism  as  “the  expression  in  the 
collective  life  of  man  of  such  an  organization  of  mental, 
physical,  organizing,  and  executive  labor,  as  is  most  rational 
for  our  epoch.”  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  whole  society 
under  socialism  must  care  for  all  children  from  “the  moment 
when  according  to  science  it  is  safe  to  separate  the  child 
from  its  mother,”  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  completed.  The  life  of  a  child,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  training  and  education,  is  divided  into  four 
periods.  In  its  infancy,  the  child  must  be  cared  for  in  insti¬ 
tutions  specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  During  the 
“pre-school”  period,  the  child  must  attend  a  kindergarten. 
The  third  or  the  school  period  proper  is  the  longest  and  the 
most  important  of  the  four;  during  this  period  the  child  must 
attend  the  communal  school.  The  fourth  period  is  work  at 
a  university  or  some  other  higher  institution  of  learning. 
The  role  of  the  state  under  this  system  is  conceived  of  as 
that  of  a  “patron  of  science  and  education.” 

The  declaration  notes,  however,  that  this  is  really  the  ideal 
of  the  socialistic  system  of  education,  rather  than  the  system 
that  is  practicable  to-day.  For  the  present,  chief  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  third  period,  namely  the  communal 
school.  This  school  should  be  uniform  throughout,  compul¬ 
sory  for  all  children  of  both  sexes,  and  based  on  the  principle 
of  labor.  The  ideal  of  this  system  of  education  should  be 
“to  conduct  the  individual,  irrespective  of  his  natural  abili¬ 
ties,  through  the  whole  cycle  of  knowledge,  from  the  general 
knowledge  imparted  to  him  at  the  lowest  stages  to  the  most 
profound  specialization  in  which  he  is  trained  at  the  final 
stages  of  his  education.” 

The  communal  school  in  its  internal  organization  must  aim 
to  express  “  the  ideas  of  synthetic  knowledge  and  harmonious 
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living.**  This  means  that  it  must  serve  as  “a  laboratory 
of  those  social  forms  which  are  considered  most  rational  for 
the  given  cultural  epoch.” 

The  ideal  of  the  socialistic  system  of  education,  according 
to  the  declaration,  is  equality  and  free  opportunity  for  all 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  But  during  the  present 
period,  “difficulties  of  finance  and  organization’*  limit  the 
practical  application  of  this  principle  of  equality  and  render 
necessary  the  application  of  a  selective  principle.  This 
selection  must  be  introduced  in  accordance  with  natural 
intellectual  ability;  and  the  declaration  in  its  paragraph 
10  lays  down  the  principle  that  this  selection  must  be  in¬ 
troduced  “  with  strict  consistency,  up  to  the  point  of  denying 
opportunities  of  higher  education  to  persons  of  economic 
means  but  small  natural  ability.” 

In  its  concluding  paragraphs  the  declaration  defines  some 
of  the  important  characteristics  of  the  system  of  education 
which  is  to  build  up  on  the  basis  of  this  theory.  In  the  first 
place,  “for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  completely  the  special 
abilities  of  the  individuals  for  the  most  intensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  socialist  fatherland,” 
the  socialistic  school,  which  must  be  entirely  uniform  at 
its  lower  stages,  must  become  “more  and  more  diversified 
and  differentiated  at  its  higher  stages.”  At  the  very  top 
it  must  develop  into  a  number  of  highly  specialized  faculties. 
This  specialization,  however,  should  be  regarded  scientific¬ 
ally  and  not  as  in  any  way  impairing  “the  vital  principle 
of  the  socialistic  school,  the  principle  of  labor,  which  destroys 
the  bourgeois  conception  of  the  existence  of  two  opposing 
forms  of  labor,  namely,  mental  and  physical,  lofty  and 
despised.”  Finally,  the  socialistic  school  must  be  inter- 
nationalistic  in  “content,  principles,  and  methods,”  pre¬ 
serving,  however,  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  language 
of  its  country  and  laying  emphasis  on  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  peculiar  to  it. 

The  name  given  to  the  type  of  school  which  the  Soviet 
regime  has  established  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  expounded 
above  is  the  “ unified  labor  school.”  According  to  the  Soviet 
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authorities  on  education,  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  this  type  of  school  are  as  follows:  The  period  of  atten¬ 
dance  at  this  school  is  nine  years,  divided  into  two  stages 
of  five  and  four  years  respectively,  and  made  compulsory 
for  all  children.  For  normal  children  this  nine  year  period 
is  expected  to  extend  from  the  seventh  to  the  sixteenth  year. 
During  this  whole  period  the  instruction  is  uniform  for  both 
sexes,  and  is  entirely  polytechnic;  specialization  of  all  kinds 
is  entirely  avoided  until  after  the  ninth  year,  when  it  may  be 
taken  up  in  higher  schools.  In  the  introduction  of  this  type 
of  school  all  class  divisions  and  privileges  are  entirely  abro¬ 
gated.  Diplomas  and  certificates  are  abolished,  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  bases  of  privileges  conferred  by  education. 
The  school  is  made  not  only  compulsory,  but  also  accessible 
to  all.  All  tuition  fees  are  abolished.  All  children  are  to 
be  supplied  with  hot  food  during  the  time  they  attend  school. 
Children  of  the  poorest  parents  must  also  be  supplied  with 
clothes  and  shoes.  All  books  and  school  supplies  must  be 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

According  to  this  system  the  schools  must  be  really 
training  centres  for  actual  productive  work.  The  authors 
of  this  system  insist  that  in  this  regard  their  method  is 
based  entirely  upon  the  Marxian  approach  to  the  question 
of  education.  Especially  important  do  they  consider  Marx’s 
position  with  regard  to  child  labor,  since,  as  they  claim, 
the  founder  of  socialism  insisted  that  it  is  necessary  not  to 
abolish  child  labor,  but  to  regulate  it,  transforming  it  into 
a  polytechnic  system  of  education.  In  conformity  with  this, 
the  school  in  the  city  must  approach  the  type  of  the  factory, 
while  the  school  in  the  rural  districts  must  approach  that  of 
a  farm. 

This  character  of  the  unified  labor  school  should  be 
especially  prominent  in  the  second  stage,  at  which  the  bulk 
of  the  pupils  range  in  age  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
years.  Starting  with  the  very  first  year  of  the  second  stage, 
the  children  should  be  given  practical  work  outside  of  the 
school  proper,  in  factories,  governmental  institutions,  farms, 
etc.  Whenever  possible,  children  from  the  city  schools 
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should  be  sent  to  the  country  districts  in  summer  and  or¬ 
ganized  there  into  summer  coloniesl  Similarly,  children 
from  the  country  schools  should  be  brought  into  industrial 
and  municipal  centers. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  education  along  these  lines, 
the  Commissariat  of  Education  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Soviet  regime  followed  a  policy  that  aimed  particularly  at 
finding  a  teaching  personnel  that  would  be  willing  to  carry 
out  these  plans.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  did  everything  in 
its  power  toward  the  destruction  of  the  All-Russian  Teachers* 
Union  and  the  development  of  the  Union  of  Teachers- 
Internationalists.  It  raised  the  teachers’  salaries  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  equal  rights  and  salaries  for  teachers  of  both  stages 
of  the  communal  school.  Finally,  it  made  every  effort  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  new  teachers.  In  this 
manner  it  strove  to  organize  the  work  of  general  education. 

In  the  domain  of  higher  education,  several  very  important 
provisions  were  introduced  by  the  Soviet  regime.  All 
entrance  requirements  for  attendance  at  the  universities 
under  the  Soviet  regime  are  entirely  abolished.  Every 
person  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  admitted  to  lec¬ 
tures  at  a  university,  without  any  preliminary  examination. 
Only  those  who  wish  to  do  practical  work  in  laboratories, 
etc.,  are  required  to  pass  examinations.  The  professors 
are  elected  at  a  national  competition,  held  every  ten  years, 
and  no  professor  can  remain  in  his  chair  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  ten  years  without  a  new  competitive  examina¬ 
tion.  The  administration  of  each  university  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  general  apparatus  of  administration  created 
for  the  Commissariat  of  Education,  discussed  earlier  in  this 
article,  but  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Commissa¬ 
riat  of  Education  proper,  and  under  very  effective  control 
of  the  Soviet  of  the  city  in  which  the  university  is  located. 

Each  higher  school  must  be  an  organization  for  the  work 
of  enlightenment,  as  well  as  science.  Besides  its  academic 
work,  each  university  must  have  popular  courses  for  those 
seeking  general  enlightenment,  organize  special  institutes 
for  the  training  of  instructors  and  lecturers  for  popular  uni- 
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versities  and  schools,  and  assist  in  every  way  the  general 
work  of  education  in  the  country.  This  function  of  the 
higher  schools  is  considered  particularly  important,  for 
upon  it  depends  the  success  of  the  system  of  out-of-school 
education,  which  the  Commissariat  of  Education  very 
strenuously  tries  to  introduce.  The  work  of  introducing  this 
type  of  education  is  carried  on  through  popular  universities 
and  schools,  libraries,  lecture  institutes,  etc. 

Besides  the  work  of  education  proper,  the  Commissariat 
of  Education  has  under  its  control  also  the  supervision  over 
all  forms  of  art.  Literature,  theater,  and  graphic  arts  are  all 
controlled  by  the  Commissariat,  and  must  conform  to  its 
policies  and  its  notions  of  what  these  various  forms  of  art 
must  be  under  communism. 

Note:  Leo  Pasvolsky  was  bom  in  Russia,  but  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  formerly  the  editor  of  the  Russkoye 
Slovo,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Russian,  and  of  the  Russian  Review,  a  monthly 
in  English,  both  published  in  New  York.  He  attended  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  press  correspondent,  and  has  contributed  to  various  American 
publications  on  Russia  and  other  questions  of  international  interest.  He 
is  also  the  translator  of  several  Russian  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Alexan¬ 
der  Kuprin’s  The  Bracelet  of  Garnets,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Economics 
of  Communism:  Russia’s  Experiment. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review  Mr.  Pasvolsky  will  contribute 
“  Results  of  the  Soviet  System  of  Education.”  supplementing  this  present 
article. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 

W.  W.  Charters 


The  curriculum  situation  has  become  acute.  The 
masses  who  send  their  children  to  school  are  growing 
restive  under  what  they  consider  to  be  the  useless 
material  taught  in  the  grades.  Spelling  vocabularies  consist¬ 
ing  of  certain  words  seldom  or  never  used  by  children,  mathe¬ 
matical  operations  of  a  complexity  and  difficulty  not  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  practical  life,  are  required  and  often  at  an  age  so 
early  that  efficiency  is  not  possible.  Grammatical  abstrac¬ 
tions  are  presented  for  which  there  is  neither  use  nor  under¬ 
standing.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  as  if  students 
were  preparing  to  become  specialists.  The  sub-divisions 
of  subjects  have  grown  so  fine  that  their  functions  in  the  life 
of  the  students  are  lost. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  strictures  of  the  layman  who  sends 
his  children  to  school.  Educational  writers  and  theorists 
support  these  contentions  and  demand  that  something  be 
done.  The  vocational  schools  likewise  demand  that  the 
subjects  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  be  reorganized  to 
provide  their  students  with  what  they  need.  Particularly 
ominous  for  the  future  of  the  nation  is  the  reaction  of  some 
of  the  great  corporations  and  the  powerful  labor  unions.  In 
common  with  all  critics  of  the  curriculum,  they  both  claim 
that  because  the  public  schools  do  not  teach  what  their  jun¬ 
iors  need,  it  is  necessary  that  they  provide  that  instruction 
which  is  useful.  The  final  result  of  this  is  seen  to  be  that,  with 
the  invasion  of  the  field  of  general  education  by  capital  and 
labor,  we  have  social  and  economic  problems  handled  from 
one  point  of  view  by  the  corporate  interests,  which  naturally 
seek  to  conserve  their  rights  as  they  understand  them,  and 
from  another  by  the  unions,  which  seek  to  provide  the  in¬ 
formation  and  intelligence  necessary  to  obtain  what  they 
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conceive  to  be  their  rights.  The  significance  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  which  tends  to  break  the  nation  into  two  great  camps, 
backed  by  intelligence  and  force,  is  too  great  to  be  ignored. 

In  the  presence  of  increasing  exasperation  over  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  curriculum,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
conservative  either  to  stand  pat  or  to  make  minor  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  has  usually  been  the  case  whenever  great  crises 
have  arisen.  When  conservatism  battles  with  radicalism, 
it  concentrates  upon  the  flaws  of  the  radical  position  and  the 
strength  of  its  own  until  such  time  as  the  radical  forces  con¬ 
quer  or  decay.  But  wisdom  demands  that  the  conservative 
in  the  schools  give  consideration  not  only  to  his  own  strength 
and  his  opponents’  weakness,  but  also  to  the  weakness  of  his 
own  position  and  the  strength  of  the  radical  position.  If 
this  policy  is  pursued,  the  final  results  will  be  beneficial;  but 
if  the  school  stands  idle,  if  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  near 
future  we  shall  have  a  great  growth  of  private  institutions 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  biased  education,  and  a  failure 
properly  to  support  our  gigantic  system  of  public  education, 
which  is  to-day  financially  bankrupt.  Unless  the  difficulties 
are  removed,  public  education  will  become  a  failure  because 
of  lack  of  popular  and  financial  support. 

The  public  school  for  the  last  generation  has  had  easy  sled¬ 
ding:  the  public  has  been  sold  to  the  idea  and  has  gone  to 
the  limits  of  taxation  set  by  constitutions.  But  when,  as  is 
now  obvious,  these  constitutional  limits  must  be  raised  and 
this  in  the  face  of  huge  and  increasing  burdens  of  taxation 
for  wars  and  civic  improvements,  the  school  is  compelled  to 
sell  itself  to  the  public  again.  The  time  has  arrived  when, 
in  the  language  of  the  business  world,  we  must  “talk  turkey.” 
We  must  show,  among  other  things  that  our  curriculum  has 
received  our  serious  consideration,  and  that  we  can  justify 
its  content  by  a  display  of  facts  which  will  appeal  to  the 
reasonable  citizen. 

Unfortunately  the  movement  toward  this  reorganization 
is  slowed  up  because  it  involves  a  change  in  the  point  of  view. 
With  certain  minor  exceptions  the  present  curriculum,  so  far 
as  required  subjects  are  concerned,  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  student  should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
all  the  great  fields  of  knowledge.  In  the  college,  know¬ 
ledge  is  divided  into  several  groups,  such  as  ancient  languages, 
foreign  languages,  physical  sciences,  biological  sciences,  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  mathematics,  and  English,  and  from  each  of 
these  fields  selection  must  be  made  of  at  least  one  course. 
The  reason,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  the  educated  man  is  sup¬ 
posed  from  this  point  of  view  to  have  contact  with  all  the 
great  fields  of  knowledge  with  their  differing  disciplines  and 
contents.  Nor  is  this  principle  confined  in  its  application 
to  these  major  groups.  The  content  of  any  elementary  re¬ 
quired  course  is,  in  like  manner,  representative  of  the  whole 
field  of  that  subject.  The  required  course  in  chemistry,  to  be 
specific,  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  chem¬ 
istry.  No  regard  is  had,  again  with  minor  exceptions,  to  the 
fact  that  for  some  students  chemistry  is  a  basis  for  agricul¬ 
ture  and  for  others  a  basis  for  dietetics. 

This  position  is,  in  theory,  clear-cut  and  definite :  although 
in  practice  there  are  numerous  modifications  of  a  superficial 
sort.  Spelling,  in  the  grades,  for  instance,  is  losing  the  repre¬ 
sentative  aspect  of  Webster’s  “Blue-Backed  Spelling  Book.” 
Arithmetic  is  being  modified  by  other  demands,  and  litera¬ 
ture  has  changed  materially  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  the  high  school  and  in  the  college  less  change  has  occured, 
though  minor  modifications  can  be  found.  The  content  of 
each  subject  is  largely  a  skeletonized  resume  of  the  findings 
of  the  whole  field. 

The  opposing  position  maintains  that  the  basis  of  selection 
for  the  required  portions  of  the  curriculum,  at  least,  is 
not  representation  but  utility.  It  contends  that  it  is  much 
less  necessary  for  a  student  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  everything  than  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
some  useful  things.  It  maintains  that,  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  subjects  in  the  social  science  group  are  of  more  use  than, 
let  us  say,  the  ancient-language  and  the  modern-language 
groups,  then  the  languages  should  be  omitted  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  social  sciences  correspondingly  increased 
in  weight.  The  exact  nature  of  the  concepts  of  utility  has 
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been  subject  to  criticism  and  elaboration.  Originally  the 
useful  was  thought  to  have  a  monetary  signifiance  only,  and 
meant  usefulness  in  earning  a  living.  But  under  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  supporters  of  representation,  and  for  other 
reasons,  this  has  been  broadened  so  that  to-day  it  can  fairly 
be  claimed  that  the  supporters  of  utility  maintain  that  sub¬ 
ject  matter  should  be  selected  for  use  in  moral,  social,  in¬ 
tellectual,  physiological,  and  aesthetic  activities. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  two  points  of  view  afford  mat¬ 
erial  for  fascinating  polemical  discussions.  But  to  reach  a 
conclusive  decision  we  need  more  light  and  less  heat.  The 
supporters  of  representation  have  submitted  their  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  is  the  one  now  in  use.  The  supporters  of  utility 
must  quit  arguing  and  present  theirs.  When  they  talk,  they 
use  vague  generalities.  They  say  that  the  curriculum  must 
meet  the  needs  of  the  children,  but  none  has  furnished  a  list  of 
needs.  They  claim  that  it  must  be  useful,  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  a  list  of  the  activities  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  There  are  to  be  sure,  a  few  minor  exceptions  to 
this  characterization;  perhaps  thirty  small  studies  have  been 
made  in  the  elementary-school  curriculum  and  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  in  secondary-school  and  college  curricula.  But  the  time 
has  arrived  to  attack  the  problem  as  a  great  project  in  human 
engineering.  If  the  data  are  made  definite,  it  will  then  be 
possible,  but  only  then,  to  reach  some  decision  about  the 
value  of  the  present  curriculum. 

The  steps  necessary  in  such  an  investigation  are  simply 
stated.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  such  a  statement,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  clear  away  a  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
“aims”  (or  “objective”)  of  education.  In  the  history  of 
educational  theory,  “aims”  has  had  two  meanings,  which 
have  not  been  consciously  recognized.  In  some  cases  it  has 
signified  the  development  of  qualities  or  ideals  such  as  moral¬ 
ity,  or  social  eflficiency.  The  object  of  education  has  in  such 
a  case  been  the  training  of  an  individual  to  be  moral,  or  ef¬ 
ficient  in  social  affairs.  In  the  further  analysis  of  the  aim, 
certain  activities  have  been  enumerated.  Plato,  in  his  “Re¬ 
public”,  lists  the  ideal  qualities  of  his  “perfect  guardian”  as 
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“philosophical,  high  spirited,  sure  footed,  and  strong.” 
Only  incidentally  has  he  indicated  what  this  individual  has  to 
do  in  order  to  perform  his  duties  as  guardian.  He  shows  what 
the  guardian  is  to  be,  and  not  what  he  is  to  do.  Similarly 
social  efficiency  may  mean  either  certain  ideals  or  qualities, 
which  belong  to  the  socially  efficient  or  certain  activities  in 
which  the  socially  efficient  participate.  Now,  obviously,  it 
is  not  possible  to  analyze  ideals  and  arrive  at  a  curriculum. 
To  be  sure,  Plato  jumps  the  gap  and  picks  on  “gymnastics 
for  the  body  and  music  for  the  mind”  as  the  course  of  study. 
But  that  is  his  guess.  He  could  not  derive  gymnastics  and 
music  from  ideals  of  high  spirit,  sure-footedness,  and 
strength.  They  indicate  the  ideals  and  not  the  actions. 
Morality  as  an  aim  of  education  cannot  determine  what  spell¬ 
ing  or  geography  or  physics  is  to  be  taught.  The  content  of 
spelling  is  based  upon  what  we  write,  and  of  physics  upon 
what  we  do.  In  order  to  determine  the  content  of  the  course 
of  study  we  must  know  not  merely  the  ideals,  but  the  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  to  be  performed.  And  the  objectives  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  essentially  the  performance  of  certain  activities 
according  to  certain  ideals. 

The  first  step,  then,  in  the  basing  of  a  curriculum  upon  util¬ 
ity  is  to  determine  the  ideals  that  shall  control  activities. 
WTiat  these  are  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  of  fact.  No 
one  can  conclusively  prove  the  superiority  of  certain  sets  of 
ideals,  though  he  may  have  convictions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  faculty  is  justified  in  setting  up  any  group  of 
ideals  that  have  been  determined  by  conscientious  delibera¬ 
tion. 

Along  with  this  determination  of  ideals  an  analysis  of 
activities  must  be  made.  The  graduates  of  the  school  must 
live  a  life  in  a  social  setting,  and  the  activities  (physical  and 
mental)  that  they  shall  carry  on  must  be  determined.  Or, 
if  we  adopt  the  position  that  the  curriculum  should  be  based 
upon  child  activities  rather  than  the  future  activities  of  adult 
life,  the  method  is  identical.  The  activities  of  children  must 
be  listed.  Until  these  are  determined  by  the  methods  of 
curriculum  construction,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  de- 
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termine  the  curriculum,  since  the  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
is  to  assist  in  performing  these  activities.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  hopelessly  complicated  undertaking.  But,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  not.  The  methods  of  what  is  known  as  “  job 
analysis  ”  have  been  used  widely  in  the  industries  and  in  com¬ 
merce  with  success.  Other  methods  have  been  invented  in 
recent  work  in  the  elementary  field.  Even  such  a  complex 
phenomenon  as  the  mental  and  physical  activities  of  women 
can  be  analyzed  to  a  degree  useful  and  sufficient  for  curricu¬ 
lum  organization.  There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  the  analysis  of  human  activity.  For  while 
it  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  every  minute  activity  of  the 
human  mind  can  be  recorded,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
the  claim.  The  determination  of  the  activities  at  the  basis 
of  a  curriculum  calls  for  the  methods  of  gross  morphology 
and  not  of  histology.  If  we  can  obtain  a  composite  mass 
picture  of  human  activity,  the  demands  of  material  for  the 
curriculum  will  be  satisfied.  This  can  without  question  be 
done  by  methods  already  in  use  in  the  curriculum  labora¬ 
tories. 

The  third  step  in  the  process  is  to  determine  those  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  of  primary  importance,  because  obviously  the 
range  of  activities  is  too  broad  to  permit  of  the  treatment  of 
all  in  the  school  curriculum.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  measures  such  as  frequency  of  occurrence,  range  of  oc¬ 
currence,  consensus,  and  other  methods. 

The  fourth  step  follows  naturally.  The ‘ideals  and  activi¬ 
ties  having  been  determined,  the  methods  by  which  these 
activities  can  be  best  performed  according  to  the  accepted 
ideals  are  collected.  If  it  is  discovered  that  to  write  letters 
neatly  is  an  activity  and  ideal  of  importance,  then  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  collect  the  best  methods  of  writing  letters  neatly. 
If  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  picture  is  valuable,  the  methods 
of  appreciating  pictures  and  a  listing  of  good  pictures  natu¬ 
rally  follow. 

A  fifth  step  may  follow, — the  explanation  of  why  these  are 
the  best  methods  of  procedure.  This  at  once  leads  into  the 
fields  of  the  fundamental  subjects,  and  at  this  point  the  sup- 
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porters  of  representation  and  utility  may  come  face  to  face. 
Here  the  supporters  of  utility  may  show  just  how  much  of 
the  great  fields  of  knowledge  are  necessary.  The  amount  of 
physics,  French,  mathematics,  or  of  English  can  be  object¬ 
ively  demonstrated.  What  the  amount  is  has  not  been 
shown.  That  it  is  less  appears  evident  from  preliminary 
studies,  but  that  the  amount  is  considerable  is  obvious. 
Time  will  not  permit  the  following  of  the  program  through  to 
the  determination  of  the  instructional  order  of  this  material, 
nor  of  the  actual  teaching,  so  that  the  paper  curriculum  may 
become  the  living  curriculum  within  the  mind  of  the  student. 
This  discussion  has  been  concerned  with  elaborating  the  fact 
that  the  analysis  of  the  activities  of  people  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  determination  of  a  curriculum  upon  the  utility  basis. 

That  this  can  be  done  in  the  education  of  women  is  quite 
clear  to  the  writer.  The  faculty  of  a  women’s  college  can 
determine  the  ideals  for  which  the  institution  stands.  They 
can  list  and  evaluate  moral,  social,  aesthetic,  physical,  and 
intellectual  ideals.  They  can  decide  whether  their  graduates 
are  to  be  primarily  intellectual,  athletic,  socially  minded,  or 
aesthetically  tempered,  or  a  combination  of  these.  The 
activities  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  can  be  determined  with 
very  considerable  and  quite  sufficient  definiteness.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  routine  activities  can  be  recorded;  and  we  have 
demonstrated  by  means  of  diaries,  interviews,  and  other 
devices  that  the  mental  life  of  women  can  be  recorded  as 
well.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  seems  to 
have  the  world  and  the  universe  as  its  range,  it  is  evident  to 
one  who  seeks  to  record  his  thoughts  that  they  run  within 
very  narrow  limits  for  each  individual.  Few  have  more  than 
a  dozen  centers,  which  when  located,  define  their  worlds  of 
thought  and  action.  WTien  several  thousand  of  such  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  superimposed,  we  obtain  a  composite  that 
will  show  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  shown  the  major 
activities  of  women  with  a  surprisingly  significant  wealth  of 
detail.  Whether  these  shall  differ  greatly  from  the  activities 
of  men  is  a  minor  consideration,  though  a  material  difference 
in  activities  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  even  a  few 
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studies.  In  fact,  there  is  a  much  greater  difference  in  activi¬ 
ties  that  in  ideals.  When  these  activities  have  been  deter¬ 
mined,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  select  those  which  shall  be 
taught  in  college  and  to  teach  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
carried  on  according  to  the  accepted  ideals. 

If  a  personal  word  may  be  permitted,  the  writer  has  for  the 
last  year  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  field  of  women’s 
education  to  see  whether  such  an  analysis  as  that  mentioned 
is  practicable  at  the  present  stage  of  curriculum  technique, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  technique  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  is  adequate.  The  time  and  cost  of  the  studies  made 
show,  however,  that  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  is  necessary 
and  that  the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  This  presents  some  idea  of  the  expense  of 
a  complete  re-organization  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Judged  in  terms  of  our  usual  method  of  settling 
the  problems  of  the  curriculum  by  argument,  the  cost  may 
seem  prohibitive.  But  judged  by  the  small  proportional 
cost  per  annum  in  comparison  with  the  national  budgets  for 
education,  it  is  negligible.  Judged  by  its  importance  in 
terms  of  national  exasperation  at  what  the  public  thinks  is 
the  futility  of  the  present  curriculum,  re-organization  upon 
a  comprehensive  scale  is  imperative.  Before  the  lines  of  bit¬ 
ter  controversy  are  drawn,  schoolmen  can  lay  out  a  cur¬ 
riculum  which,  while  retaining  the  useful  traditions  of  the  old, 
will  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  layman.  After  the  controversy 
has  become  acrimonious,  a  reasonable  solution  will  be  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  immediate  action. 

Note:  Dr.  Werrett  Wallace  Charters  is  one  of  the  rare  men  who  possess 
executive  ability  of  the  first  order  and  have  been  uniformly  successful  in 
administration,  but  prefer  scholarship  and  have  sedulously  sought  to 
escape  from  all  administrative  work.  Appointed  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  seven  years  Dr.  Charters 
showed  himself  among  the  ablest  administrators  in  the  country,  but 
resigned  with  alacrity  to  go  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
thought  he  could  be  free  from  executive  work.  Here,  too,  by  a  series 
of|  unforeseen  occurrences,  he  was  again  gravitated  into  administration 
and  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  but  left  the  institution  as  soon  as 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  educational  research,  with  no  administrative 
duties,  presented  itself.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 
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That  “  the  negro  can  earn  a  dollar  in  the  South,  but 
cannot  spend  it;  and  can  spend  a  dollar  in  the  North, 
but  cannot  earn  it,’’  is  one  of  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
most  felicitous  phr^es.  This  was  an  apt  and  accurate 
description  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.  But  social  upheavals 
frustrate  the  wisdom  of  our  profoundest  philosophies. 
The  war  robbed  this  sententious  assertion  of  its  erstwhile 
truth  and  appositeness.  The  great  educator  had  scarcely 
been  dead  a  single  year,  when  negroes  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  were  rushing  into  the  North  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  the 
labor  market.  The  scale  of  wages  seemed  fabulous  to  the 
negro  workman,  accustomed  to  the  meager  compensations 
in  the  South.  The  opportunity  to  earn  and  to  spend  were 
availed  of  with  equal  avidity.  As  a  result  of  this  labor 
demand,  fully  a  half  million  negroes  were  transferred  from 
the  South  to  the  North. 

Economic  opportunity  constitutes  the  prevailing  motive 
in  the  movement  of  human  population.  Human  greed  is 
too  hasty  for  immediate  concrete  results  to  calculate  the 
far-reaching  social  consequences  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  introduction  of  strange  population  for  purposes  of 
industrial  and  economic  exploitation.  The  foreigner  in 
America,  the  negro  in  the  South,  and  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
and  on  the  west  coast  were  introduced  to  fulfill  urgent  labor 
demands,  but  their  permanent  social  adjustments  constitute 
the  gravest  problems  of  our  national  experience. 

Fred  Douglass  used  to  say  that  wherever  the  negro  goes 
he  takes  himself  with  him.  The  sudden  injection  of  a  half 
million  negroes  into  the  north  will  tend  to  make  the  question 
of  race  adjustment  a  national,  rather  than  a  sectional  prob¬ 
lem.  The  various  features  of  the  problem  will  gain  new 
meaning  and  emphasis  because  of  its  widespread  relation¬ 
ships.  The  educational  significance  of  this  northern  move- 
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merit  of  the  negro  has  hitherto  received  little  or  no  attention, 
and  yet  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  entire  negro  race,  and  to  influence 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  nation.  According  to  the  reports 
of  the  Census  OflSce,  in  1920  there  were  1,550,754  negroes  in 
the  North,  giving  a  decennial  increase  of  472,418  over  the 
census  of  1910.  The  great  bulk  of  negroes  in  the  North  are 
found  in  the  cities.  The  number  of  rural  negroes  in  the 
northern  states  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  the  past 
three  decades.  The  northern  negro  creates  an  urban  rather 
than  a  rural  problem.  The  following  table  reveals  this  city 
tendency  in  a  most  striking  manner; 


NEGRO  POPULATION 


CITIES  NORTH  OP  THE  POTOMAC 
RIVER 


City 

1910 

19m 

New  York  .  . 

91,706 

153,088 

Philadelphia . 

84,459 

134,098 

Washington . 

96,446 

109,976 

Chicago . 

44,103 

109,594 

St,  Louis . 

43,960 

69,603 

Detroit . 

5,291 

41,532 

Pittsburgh . 

25,623 

37,688 

Indianapolis . 

21,816 

34,690 

Cleveland . 

8,448 

34,474 

Kansas  City . 

23,566 

30,706 

Cincinnati . 

19,639 

29,636 

Columbus . 

12,739 

22,091 

Total . 

478,476 

807,176 

329,430 


These  twelve  cities  show  an  increase  of  329,430  or  a 
growth  of  70  per  cent.  While  this  rapid  growth  was  due  to 
special  causes  of  limited  continuance,  yet  the  numbers  are 
not  likely  to  diminish,  but  will  show  substantial  increase 
with  the  coming  decades. 

There  are  six  cities  in  the  United  States  with  more  than 
100,000  negroes,  all  of  which,  with  the  single  exception  of 
New  Orleans,  are  to  be  found  north  of  the  Potomac  River. 
The  border  cities,  Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City  have  separate  colored  schools,  following  the 
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policy  of  the  southern  states.  In  the  other  cities  on  the  list 
there  is  no  legal  scholastic  separation  of  the  races.  The 
city  is  the  center  of  the  educational  life  of  the  nation.  The 
great  systems  of  education,  as  well  as  the  great  seats  of 
learning,  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  centers  of  population. 
A  million  and  a  half  negroes,  constituting  15  per  cent, 
of  the  race,  are  thus  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
best  educational  facilities  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
In  the  South  the  negroes  are  found  mainly  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  school  facilities  are  meager  and  inadequate, 
and  even  in  the  large  cities  of  this  section  the  provisions  for 
colored  schools  fall  woefully  short  of  the  up-to-date  standards 
of  a  well  ordered  system.  In  speaking  of  the  education 
of  the  negro,  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  widely  con¬ 
trasted  educational  advantages  of  these  two  groups. 

Negroes  in  the  North  generally  are  admitted  to  all  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  provided  for  the  general  community,  whether 
supported  by  public  funds  or  based  upon  private  foundation. 
The  people  of  the  North  have  devoted  much  of  their  resources 
and  philanthropic  energy  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
in  the  South,  while  giving  little  or  no  consideration  to  the 
contingent  of  the  race  within  their  midst.  The  individual 
has  been  given  an  equal  chance  in  the  general  educational 
provisions  and  has  been  expected  to  rise  or  fall  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  own  merit.  The  rapidly  increasing  num¬ 
bers  focusing  in  the  large  centers  of  population  will  inevitably 
call  attention  to  the  special  needs  of  this  growing  group 
separated  in  many  ways  from  the  life  of  the  community 
of  which  they  form  a  part. 

The  colored  children  have  not  seemed  overeager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  provided  for  them.  They 
have  not  felt  the  necessity  of  thorough  educational  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  life  tasks  that  lay  within  their  reach.  Being 
confined  to  the  menial  modes  of  service,  they  have  not  in 
large  numbers  been  inspired  to  enter  upon  the  higher  reaches 
of  education  demanded  in  the  more  exacting  lines  of  service. 
The  eagerness  of  the  southern  negro  for  knowledge  in  the 
midst  of  meager  facilities  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
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apathy  of  his  northern  brother  surrounded  by  such  great 
advantages. 

Until  quite  recently  the  fact  of  a  colored  student  gradua¬ 
ting  from  a  high  school  in  the  North  was  so  unusual  as  to 
demand  general  notice  and  flattering  comment.  For  the 
most  part  the  colored  youth  who  pushed  their  way  through 
northern  institutions  of  learning  have  been  from  the  South 
with  fresh  incentive  of  the  masses  upon  them.  But  as  their 
numbers  increase  and  concentrate  in  the  larger  centers,  the 
circle  of  racial  opportunity  widens.  The  inspiration  of 
racial  life  and  uplift  gives  spurs  to  higher  aspiration.  The 
inherent  needs  and  necessities  of  the  masses  create  opportun¬ 
ities  in  the  higher  lines  of  leadership  and  service  that  demand 
the  fullest  educational  equipment.  Wherever  the  number 
of  negroes  in  a  community  is  too  small  to  create  a  center  of 
racial  life  and  activity,  there  is  apt  to  be  shown  a  correspond¬ 
ing  lack  of  ambition  and  upward  purpose  on  the  part  of 
colored  youth.  WTierever  a  handful  of  negroes  are  gathered 
together  in  the  North,  there  springs  up  a  little  church,  which 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  leadership  and  as  a  center  of  race  aspir¬ 
ation.  The  largest  negro  cities  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
North.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Chicago  contain  each  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes 
to  engage  the  highest  human  powers  and  faculties  to  answer 
the  needs  of  so  large  a  number  of  human  beings.  The  ever 
widening  field  invites  the  highest  ambition  of  negro  youth 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  opportunity  that  awaits  them. 

In  all  of  the  northern  cities  the  negro  is  concentrated  in 
segregated  areas  and  districts.  This  residential  segregation 
creates  a  demand  for  leadership  and  self-direction.  Large 
as  his  numbers  seem,  taken  by  themselves,  the  negro  consti¬ 
tutes  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  population  except 
in  several  of  the  border  cities.  If  they  were  evenly  distri¬ 
buted  throughout  the  white  population,  they  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  unnoticed  as  a  factor  in  the  general  equation.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  negroes  in  New  York  in  the  midst 
of  six  million  whites,  if  evenly  diffused,  would  count  but  one 
in  forty,  and  would  be  a  negligible  entity  in  the  general  life 
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of  the  metropolis.  But  a  hundred  thousand  negroes  in 
Harlem  constitute  a  city  within  a  city.  The  racial  needs 
of  this  large  mass  must  be  supplied  by  their  own  leadership, 
almost  as  if  they  constituted  a  separate  community.  Negro 
ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  teachers,  and  business 
men  must  conform  with  reasonable  approximation  to  the 
prevailing  standards  of  the  community.  This  opportunity 
gives  incentive  and  ambition  to  the  youth  of  the  race  to 
equip  themselves  with  the  fullest  educational  qualifications. 

In  most  of  the  northern  states  primary  education  is 
compulsory,  so  that  every  negro  child,  in  compliance  with 
the  law,  must  attend  the  public  schools  for  a  given  period  of 
years.  In  the  near  future  we  may  expect  that  the  negro 
will  approximate  his  full  quota  in  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  colleges  in  the  great  centers 
of  population  where  he  is  rapidly  congregating. 

There  were  more  than  four  hundred  negro  graduates  from 
high  schools  in  the  class  of  1920,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
graduates  from  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the 
northern  states.  This  indicates  the  rapid  growth  in  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  negro  in  secondary  as  well  as  in  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  There  were  probably  500  negroes  enrolled  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools  of  the  North  during  the  past  year. 
This  educational  awakening  in  the  North  but  indicates  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far  separate 
educational  facilities  will  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  negroes 
in  the  northern  cities  as  their  numbers  tend  to  increase. 
This  is  already  a  mooted  question  in  such  cities  as  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  In  Washington, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  where  separate 
colored  schools  are  maintained,  there  is  a  much  larger  en¬ 
rollment  of  colored  pupils  in  the  higher  levels  of  instruction 
than  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  where  the 
schools  are  mixed.  The  separate  systems  seem  to  invoke 
a  keener  incentive  and  zest. 

Will  separate  schools  bring  out  the  higher  aspirations  of 
the  negro  and  lead  to  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  and  possi- 
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bilities?  is  the  question  countered  by  the  query;  Will  not 
scholastic  separation  on  racial  lines  vitiate  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  lower  the  standards  of  the  less  favored  race? 
This  controversy  will  doubtless  engender  great  heat  of  feeling 
and  animosity  on  part  of  both  races.  The  final  outcome 
should  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  best  good  to  the 
negro  as  well  as  that  of  the  community.  The  purpose  of 
the  schools  is  to  produce  good  and  useful  citizens.  This 
objective  should  transcend  all  theoretical  question  of  manner 
or  method.  And  yet  the  great  democratic  ideal  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind. 

While  the  mass  of  the  race  remains  in  the  South,  the  edu¬ 
cational  center  of  gravity  will  be  shifting  toward  the  North. 
Ambitious  youth  will  flock  to  the  centers  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantage,  regardless  of  national  or  racial  border  lines. 
Northern  institutions  are  filled  with  white  southern  youth, 
because  they  find  there  at  present  better  educational  facilities 
than  the  South  provides.  They  saturate  themselves  with 
the  aims  and  ideals  and  acquire  technical  facilities  of  these 
great  centers  of  learning,  and  carry  the  acquisition  back  for 
the  assimilation  of  their  own  section.  Negro  youth  will  be 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  and  purpose. 

Negro  schools  in  the  South  have,  so  far,  been  planted  and 
supported  on  the  basis  of  the  northern  philanthropy.  This 
philanthropy  has  concerned  itself  largely  with  negroes  in 
the  southern  states  who  have  been  suppressed  below  the 
level  of  educational  opportunity  and  advantage.  It  has  not 
contemplated  that  negroes  in  considerable  numbers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  educational  facilities  afforded 
by  colleges  and  universities  of  the  North.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  effect  of  this  tendency  upon  the  fate 
of  the  negro’s  higher  institutions  of  learning  supported  in 
the  South  on  a  philanthropic  basis.  Philanthropists  are, 
naturally  enough,  disposed  to  place  help  where  they  deem 
it  is  the  most  needed.  There  is  no  particular  need  to  help 
the  negro  in  the  North,  where  he  has  only  to  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  partake  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  flour¬ 
ishes  all  about  him.  It  is  also  natural  that  philanthropy 
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will  be  inclined  to  foster  institutions  which  encourage 
graduates  to  live  and  work  among  the  masses  in  the  South 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  Negro  students  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  or  Chicago  do  not  make  the  same  philanthropic  appeal 
as  those  in  Atlanta,  Fisk,  and  Tuskegee, 

There  is  also  a  reserved  feeling  that  it  might  be  well  to 
encourage  separate  negro  institutions,  in  order  to  keep  too 
large  a  number  of  negroes  from  entering  white  universities. 
This  feeling  will  doubtless  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
negro  schools  in  the  South.  It  must  be  determined  whether 
the  northern  universities  are  apt  to  impart  to  negro  students 
the  social  impulse  and  racial  aspiration  requisite  to  the  best 
service  of  the  race.  These  institutions  are  not  adapted  to 
the  negro’s  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions.  They 
are  founded  and  fostered  to  meet  the  needs,  aspirations,  and 
ambitions  of  the  most  favored  white  youth.  The  negro  must 
grasp  the  general  aims  and  ideals  and  interpret  and  apply 
them  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  his  own  race. 

The  schools  of  the  South  will  be  patterned  after  those  in 
the  North.  The  less-developed  always  pay  homage  to  the 
better-perfected  standards.  The  negro  will  gain  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  aims,  ideals,  and  methods  of  the  North,  and 
will,  perforce,  exploit  the  attainment  among  his  own  people 
in  the  South. 

In  the  educational  world  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
inexorable.  The  demand  for  negroes  in  the  higher  levels 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  leadership  in  the  North 
will  be  relatively  small  as  compared  wilh  the  larger  field 
of  the  South.  The  incidental  hardships  and  inequalities 
of  the  southern  regime  will  be  undergone  in  quest  of  a  larger 
field  for  acquired  attainment,  quickened  by  sacrificial  im¬ 
pulse  of  racial  reclamation.  Thus  the  northern  movement 
of  the  negro,  actuated  by  purely  industrial  and  economic 
motives,  will  yield  significant  educational  fruitage. 


Note.  This  timely  article  has  been  furnished  by  the  Dean  of  the  Junior 
College,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DISCUSSIONS 


Do  Spare-time  Activities  Make  for  School 
Progress? 

HOW  can  school  work  be  made  a  constructive  influence 
in  a  child’s  spare  time?  How  can  spare- time  habits 
make  for  school  progress?  Much  light  has  been 
thrown  on  these  two  questions  by  a  study  made  by  Dr. 
Bonser  as  part  of  the  recent  Recreation  Survey  conducted 
by  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Professor  Bonser’s  study  is 
based  on  500,000  facts  collected  from  15,000  children,  re¬ 
presenting  all  grades  above  the  fourth,  including  high  schools, 
from  both  boys  and  girls  in  all  kinds  of  neighborhoods,  and 
in  normal,  delinquent,  public,  and  private  schools.  The 
author  considers  the  children  studied  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  school  progress  and  their  out-of-school 
activities. 

Taking  the  first  question:  “What  does  school  work  as 
organized  at  present  in  Cleveland  do  for  spare-time  habits?” 
The  answer  given  by  Dr.  Bonser  is  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  schools  might  teach  subjects  in  their  regular  cur¬ 
riculum  in  such  a  way  that  these  subjects  would  become  the 
basis  of  adult  recreation,  the  schools  are  not  giving  the  help 
in  the  city’s  recreational  life  which  they  might  without  alter¬ 
ing  their  curriculum.  Following  this  question  up  with  an¬ 
other  one  as  to  what  the  school  might  do  for  spare- time 
habits,  the  inference  is  that  by  proper  treatment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  curriculum,  foundations  could  be  laid  for  a  full  adult 
recreational  life.  This  is  based  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
entire  survey  that  only  those  spare-time  habits  started  early 
in  life  are  permanent. 

An  intensive  study  was  made  of  two  hundred  picked  chil¬ 
dren.  Fifty  of  them  were  retarded  two  years;  fifty  were  two 
years  ahead  of  their  grade  and  one  hundred  were  in  their  nor¬ 
mal  grade.  In  general  it  was  found  that  the  advanced  chldren 
indulge  in  spare-time  activities  that  have  a  schoolish  tinge 
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like  reading,  music,  athletics,  library,  and  museum  atten¬ 
dance.  The  retarded  children  show  more  constructive, 
experimenting  and  adventuresome  spare-time  habits,  like 
making  things,  hiking,  camping,  as  well  as  the  more  de¬ 
sultory  types  of  recreation,  such  as  pool  playing,  killing  time, 
going  down-town,  etc.  The  advanced  pupils  do  the  sort  of 
thing  for  recreation  that  requires  outside  guidance,  while  the 
others  do  those  things  that  imply  lack  of  direction. 

Thus  the  study  has  found  a  correlation  between  the  kind 
of  spare-time  activity  and  school  progress.  This  is  called 
by  Professor  Bonser  a  concomitant,  or  side-by-side  variation. 
It  means  that  changes  on  one  side  cause  changes  on  the  other 
side;  or  that  changes  on  the  one  side  measure  changes  on  the 
other.  Changes  on  both  sides  would  be  traceable  to  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Therefore  the  side-by-side  variation  of  school 
progress  and  children’s  spare-time  activities  must  prove  one 
of  three  things: 

(1)  school  progress  may  cause  changes  in  spare-time 
activities; 

(2)  spare-time  activities  may  cause  changes  in  school  pro¬ 
gress;  or 

(3)  changes  in  both  may  be  traceable  to  a  common  cause 
based  upon  fundamental  childhood  interests,  wherein  spare¬ 
time  pursuits  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  directing  and  stim¬ 
ulating  school  progress. 

The  first  possibility  is  ruled  out,  because  school  subjects 
as  they  now  are  taught  in  Cleveland  were  shown  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  infiuence  on  recreation  habits,  except  a  deterring  one. 
Hence  spare-time  pursuits  must  either  be  a  cause  of  school 
progress  or  an  indicator  of  one  cause  of  school  progress. 

Investigation  of  two  other  possible  causes  of  school  prog¬ 
ress  were  also  made.  One  was  of  the  general  and  special 
abilities  of  children.  This  showed  that  over  half  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  children  were  below  median  ability  and  over  half  the 
retarded  children  were  above  median  ability.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  in  the  present  school  system  of  Cleveland,  general 
and  special  ability  is  not  a  major  cause  of  school  progress. 
The  second  of  these  extra  investigations  was  of  the  economic 
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status  of  the  children  as  indicated  by  the  fathers’  occupations. 
This  showed  that,  while  home  conditions  are  a  factor  in 
school  progress,  they  are  not  an  all-controlling  factor.  Both 
these  investigations  showed  that  spare-time  pursuits  are 
a  better  indicator  of  school  progress  than  either  of  these  last 
two  considerations. 

The  demonstration,  however,  that  these  other  factors  are 
not  causes  of  school  progress  does  not  prove  that  spare-time 
activities  are  a  cause  of  school  progress,  although  the  eli¬ 
mination  of  the  others  somewhat  increases  the  probability 
that  spare-time  pursuits  are  a  cause.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  study  proves  that  spare-time  activities  are  a  good  in¬ 
dicator  of  school  progress  and  this  fact  could  be  utilized  not 
only  in  aiding  school  progress,  but  also  in  helping  lay  the 
foundation  for  adult  recreation  life.  As  handled  at  present, 
the  spare-time  interests  of  children  do  little  for  school  work 
because  they  are  ignored  by  the  school  system.  The  indi¬ 
cator  is  there,  but  its  warning  is  not  heeded.  Spare-time 
activities,  given  proper  attention,  could  be  used  as  a  definite 
aid  to  improved  school  work  in  the  case  of  retarded  children. 
They  are  more  active  with  their  hands.  Properly  used,  this 
spare-time  interest  of  the  backward  child  could  be  used  in 
many  cases  as  a  motive  power  to  push  him  into  his  normal 
place. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Bonser  points  out  that  the  effect  of 
spare-time  activity  on  school  work  can  be  revealed  com¬ 
pletely  only  by  several  years  of  experiment,  in  which  one 
group  of  children  would  be  given  adequate  spare-time  op¬ 
portunities,  and  then  compared  with  another  of  similar  age, 
grading,  ability,  and  economic  status,  but  without  such  play 
opportunities.  Such  an  experiment  would  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  a  demonstration  center  that  would  be  a 
school,  playground,  and  community  center,  all  in  one.  In 
such  a  center,  school  subjects  that  could  influence  spare  time 
would  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be  enjoyed 
and  followed  after  school  hours.  Indications  of  spare-time 
interests  would  be  sought  to  bring  retarded  pupils  up  to 
grade.  An  after-school  and  summer  playground  would  be 
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established.  A  community  center  would  be  developed  in 
connection  with  the  school  to  handle  the  spare  time  of  young 
folks  after  school  years  along  with  older  neighbors.  This 
would  become  a  practice  center  for  those  training  to  do  re¬ 
creation  work. 

In  grades  above  the  fourth  the  study  shows  that  40  per 
cent,  of  school  time  in  Cleveland  is  spent  in  teaching  sub¬ 
jects  that  should  be  followed  in  out-of-school  hours  and  are 
not.  Based  on  the  $3,822,787.22  that  was  spent  during 
1917-18  in  Cleveland  on  instruction  alone,  roughly  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  are  spent  on  subjects  that  should  lay  the 
foundations  for  recreational  lives  in  maturity  and  do  not.  If 
in  Cleveland  and  all  cities  like  it,  an  effort  were  made  to  teach 
those  subjects  that  may  influence  spare- time  pursuits  in  such 
a  way  that  they  really  would  be  followed  in  after-school  years, 
a  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  establishing  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  recreational  system.  And  this  is  possible,  the  survey 
contends,  without  spending  an  extra  penny  of  school  money. 

Grace  Goulder  Izant. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Why  the  Nutrition  Problem  in  the  Public 
School? 

The  problem  of  building  up  the  undernourished  child 
is  exciting  such  great  interest  in  the  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  nutrition,  that  it  is  now  of  moment 
to  show  the  application  of  these  problems  to  the  needs  of  the 
pre-vocational  child.  For  this  whole  question  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  from  every  point  of  view,  individualistic,  economic, 
and  sociological,  and  is  thus  of  equal  interest  to  the  specialist, 
to  parents,  and  to  business  men.  Heretofore,  however, 
nutrition  work  among  children  has  been  based  mainly  on  the 
standard  of  undernourishment  that  concerns  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  weight  and  height.  This  has  practically  disregarded 
the  age  and  the  ratio  that  weight  and  height  should  bear  to 
age.  Necessarily,  any  findings  must  be  incomplete  which 
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disregard  the  important  factor  of  age.  One  difficulty  in 
nutritional  work,  as  in  the  initiation  of  any  new,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  any  previously  established  work,  is  that  different 
organizations  attempt  to  treat  every  phase  of  it  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  system.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  there  are  so  many  branches  of  nutritional  work,  it  has 
so  many  different  needs,  that  no  one  system,  no  one  organi¬ 
zation,  and  no  individual  can  conduct  them  all  successfully. 

The  subjects  for  nutritional  work  may  well  be  grouped 
under  three  divisions;  children  of  pre-school  age;  chil¬ 
dren  from  six  to  thirteen;  and  children  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen.  The  first  group  includes  infants  and  little  children 
up  to  the  age  of  six,  and  is  most  wisely  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  infant  welfare  societies  and  pediatric  clinics, 
with  physicians  in  charge  who  are  children’s  specialists  and 
with  nurses  and  nutrition  workers  especially  trained.  Here, 
to  obtain  results,  the  cooperation  of  the  mother  is  imperative. 
The  second  group,  including  children  from  six  to  thirteen, 
unformed,  irresponsible,  and  more  or  less  unresponsive, 
likewise  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  the  sti¬ 
mulation  of  rewards  and  inducements  to  rouse  their  ambition 
and  keep  their  interest  from  flagging.  These,  also,  should 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  pediatrician,  and  they 
are  more  easily  handled  in  dispensary  clinics,  private  schools, 
and  housekeeping  centers.  But  the  last  group,  which  em¬ 
braces  adolescents  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  in  high 
schools,  presents  a  very  different  proposition,  and  should  be 
handled  and  guided  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

The  young  people  of  this  group  are  more  easily  reached 
and  controlled  through  the  public  school  system.  Boys  and 
girls  of  this  group  are  in  the  emotional  period,  developing 
rapidly  on  the  physical  side.  They  are  trying  their  wings, 
feeling  dimly  their  mental  individuality  and  asserting  their 
own  wills.  They  must  be  approached  in  an  entirely  different 
way  to  hold  their  attention  and  develop  them  along  mental 
and  ethical,  as  well  as  physical,  lines.  A  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  them  in  character  building  and  to  give  them 
higher  standards  and  ideals  here  presents  itself.  Their  minds 
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are  reaching  for  the  new  and  unusual,  and  the  ordinary 
truths  of  right  and  wrong  must  not  be  given  in  an  every-day 
prosaic  way,  but  through  suggestions  that  they  can  make 
their  own.  They  are  in  another  kind  of  formative  period,  so 
that  with  the  teachers  and  the  nutrition  workers  rests  a 
large  responsibility  for  expanding  and  developing  in  them 
strong,  dependable  characters.  While,  with  this  group,  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents  is  eminently  necessary,  it  must  be 
gained  through  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  If  the  nutri¬ 
tion  worker  asks  the  parents’  assistance,  it  sometines  nega¬ 
tives  the  desired  result  with  the  child.  When  the  boys  and 
girls  recognize  their  own  undernourishment  and  realize  all 
the  reasons  why  they  should  be  built  up  to  normal  standard, 
they  themselves  frequently  interest  their  parents.  There 
is  then  no  outside  interference,  and  it  creates  in  them  the 
feeling  that  the  problem  is  theirs,  to  be  handled  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  cases  of  intractable 
indifference,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
worker  to  enlist  the  help  of  the  mother,  with  salutary  re¬ 
sults.  There  was  one  boy  in  a  pre-vocational  class  for  whom 
a  working  certificate  was  a  necessity,  the  family  being  a 
“  mothers’-pension-fund  problem.”  Jack  was  a  lazy,  care¬ 
less,  happy-go-lucky  boy,  and  all  efforts  at  arousing  his 
pride  and  ambition  had  been  futile.  The  nutrition  worker 
eventually  succeeded  in  making  the  foreign-born  mother 
understand  the  value  to  her  pocket-book,  as  well  as  Jack’s 
health,  if  he  followed  the  class  instructions.  Jack  began  to 
gain  and  gain  and  gain.  Visiting  the  class  one  day  the  nutri¬ 
tionist  said;  “That  gain  is  great.  Jack,  how  did  it  happen?” 
“Gee!”  he  replied,  “she  beats  me  if  I  don’t.”  This  was 
scarcely  the  type  of  cooperation  that  we  sought,  but  it 
took  him  over  the  top,  nevertheless,  and  started  him  on  the 
road  to  health. 

It  is  self-evident  that  for  one  person  to  deal  with  the  to¬ 
tally  different  mental  processes  of  these  three  groups  would 
necessitate  a  most  wonderful  versatility,  far  greater  than 
most  people  possess.  Not  even  everyone  who  is  interested 
is  really  fitted  to  be  a  successful  nutrition  worker,  although 
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many  could  cope  satisfactorily  with  one  group  who  would 
fail  utterly  to  reach  another. 

This  last  winter,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chicago,  some  interesting  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  among  children 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive,  with  the  idea 
of  applying  nutritional  work  in  a  practical  way  to  their  needs. 
For  many  of  the  states  now  require  the  enforcement  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  with  its  requirements  as  to  the  age  and 
mental  and  physical  condition  of  each  applicant  for  a  work¬ 
ing  certificate. 

The  board  found  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  children  apply¬ 
ing  for  certificates  were  unfit  to  go  to  work  and  could  not 
withstand  the  strain  of  daily  employment,  and  they,  there¬ 
fore  deemed  it  wise  to  make  an  effort  to  build  these  children 
up  physically  while  they  were  still  in  school,  for  the  physical 
improvement  also  meant  better  standing  in  their  studies. 
In  carrying  out  these  experiments,  which  in  even  these  few 
months  have  shown  satisfactory  results,  considering  the 
newness  of  the  plans  and  the  inevitable  obstacles  to  be  over¬ 
come,  the  general  interest  of  all  the  members  of  the  rooms 
from  which  the  pupils  were  selected  for  the  nutrition  classes 
has  been  aroused.  The  average  standard  of  health  has  been 
definitely  raised,  and  also,  in  individual  cases,  the  standing 
in  their  studies.  The  nutrition  classes  have  developed  in¬ 
creasing  interest  and  pride  in  the  gains  made  each  week. 
One  class  which  had  fallen  behind  most  disappointingly,  after 
having  the  unfairness  of  their  indifference  pointed  out  to 
them,  in  lowering  the  general  average,  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  do  better  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  week  sent  a 
special  request  to  the  physician  in  charge  to  visit  them  at 
their  next  class  meeting,  to  see,  as  they  expressed  it,  “how 
they  had  redeemed  themselves.”  It  is  this  spirit  of  honor, 
of  a  “square  deal,”  and  of  individual  responsibility  that  is  of 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  value  to  them  than  the  actual  gain 
in  height  and  weight. 

The  weight  chart  that  has  been  used  in  this  work  has  been 
of  great  help.  It  shows  three  curves :  the  first  in  red,  giving 
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the  child’s  present  weight  with  the  weekly  gain  or  loss,  while 
a  corresponding  red  line  in  a  thermometer  at  the  side  shows 
the  increase  in  height  as  weight  increases.  A  second  curve 
in  green  shows  the  employment-certificate  requirement  in 
weight  and  height.  A  third,  in  blue,  shows  the  average 
weight  and  height  for  age.  The  objection  was  raised  that 
this  last  curve,  far  above  their  present  status,  would  be  dis- 
couragingly  far  away  for  them  to  attain,  but  we  have  found 
that  the  psychology  of  it  was  helpful,  for,  having  crossed  the 
first  required  line,  their  ambition  was  aroused  to  reach  the 
average  weight  and  height  for  their  age. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  in  this  school  work 
fitness  for  the  granting  of  a  working  certificate  is  unduly  em¬ 
phasized.  That  would  be  shortsighted  policy,  when  a  broad¬ 
er  and  more  thorough  educational  equipment  is  constantly 
being  exacted  in  all  business  and  professional  work.  This 
fact  is  often  and  insistently  brought  to  their  attention,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  remain  as  part  of  the  student  body, 
even  if  their  education  must  be  carried  on  in  night  schools. 
This  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  education  has 
been  felt  in  an  encouraging  number  of  cases.  Eventually, 
when  the  training  of  the  younger  children  and  the  interest 
of  the  parents  are  more  universal,  the  nutritional  education 
of  the  older  boys  and  girls  will  become  less  necessary. 

Katharine  B.  Rich. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Are  the  Entrance  Requirements  at  West 
Point  Adequate? 


IN  MAY,  1920,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  made  certain  criticisms  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  which  received  wide 
publicity  and  excited  a  brief  but  acrimonious  controversy. 
His  specific  allegations  were  three  in  number,  the  first  of  them 
being  expressed  as  follows:  “No  American  school  or  college 
intended  for  youth  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
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years  should  accept  such  ill-prepared  material  as  West  Point 
accepts.”  Such  a  statement,  made  by  so  eminent  an  author¬ 
ity,  should  command  the  attention  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  American  education,  and  should  lead  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  suflSciently  thorough  to  determine  its  truth  or 
falsity.  Every  college  is  in  a  real  sense  a  public  institution, 
whether  it  be  maintained  by  taxation  or  by  private  bene¬ 
faction,  and  all  its  affairs  are  properly  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  Especially  is  this  true  of  an  institution  like  West 
Point,  entirely  supported  and  entirely  controlled  by  the 
people,  through  their  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  statement  did  command  at¬ 
tention.  It  formed  the  topic  of  considerable  newspaper 
discussion,  more  or  less  sensational  and  more  or  less  intelli¬ 
gent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
dignant  comment  from  graduates  of  the  institution;  and 
drew  forth  some  official  and  semi-official  remarks  from  the 
War  Department.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
particular  effort  was  made  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any 
basis  for  Dr.  Eliot’s  criticism.  Some  said  that  the  charge 
was  serious  if  true;  others,  that  it  was  not  true;  and  others, 
that  it  must  be  true  because  Dr.  Eliot  said  so.  It  does  not 
seem  to  havefoccurred  to  any  one  to  inquire  what  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  at  West  Point  actually  were,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  of  other  colleges;  or  if  it  did,  the  public 
heard  nothing  about  it.  The  War  Department  said  that 
the  requirements  were  “about  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
average  college,”  and,  again,  that  they  were  “substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  colleges  generally”;  and  furnished 
statistics  of  the  number  of  boys  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Academy,  the  number  admitted,  etc.  Newspaper  items 
were  no  more  enlightening.  Yet  the  question  is  one  of 
easily  ascertainable  fact.  Now  that  the  feeling  aroused  by 
the  orginal  discussion  has  had  time  to  subside,  it  should  be 
possible  to  examine  into  the  matter  dispassionately  and  to 
determine  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  the  statement. 

As  to  the  amount  of  preparation  that  should  be  required 
for  admission  to  college,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement. 
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although  there  is  still  wide  variation  as  to  the  specific  sub¬ 
jects  prescrib^.  It  was  long  ago  recognized  that  completion 
of  a  four-year  high-school  course,  or  its  real  equivalent, 
should  be  prerequisite  to  admission.  Translated  into  the 
language  of  college  entrance  requirements,  this  means  that 
the  applicant  must  present  from  14  to  16  units,  that  being 
the  amount  of  credit  which  may  be  earned  in  such  a  course. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  good  schools  were  few, 
this  standard  was  not  immediately  attainable,  and  the  college 
best  performed  its  duty  by  articulating  with  the  existing 
schools,  instead  of  announcing  a  code  of  rules  which  would 
exclude  public-school  graduates  from  its  classes  altogether,  or 
more  probably,  admit  them  through  evasion  or  violation  of  the 
rules.  But  everywhere  the  four-year  high-school  requirement 
was  recognized  as  an  ideal  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
has  now  been  reached  everywhere.  There  remain,  of  course, 
many  institutions  bearing  the  name  of  college  that  have  lower 
standards  than  this.  Some  of  these  are  secondary  schools 
in  fact,  and  make  little  or  no  pretence  of  being  anything  else; 
others  give  more  or  less  instruction  of  genuine  collegiate 
grade.  But  in  every  section  of  the  country  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  reputable  college  should  require  not  less  than 
14  units  for  admission.  Nearly  all  actually  do  require  14, 
14|,  or  15,  only  a  very  few  demanding  more.  Those  few 
institutions  of  any  consequence  that  still  require  less  than 
14  units  stand  as  much  outside  the  system  as  does  Bryn 
Mawr,  with  its  unique  prescription  of  20  units.  Here, 
then,  is  a  definite  quantitative  standard  with  which  the 
West  Point  requirement  must  be  compared. 

Like  almost  all  colleges  in  this  country.  West  Point  now 
admits  either  on  certificate  or  on  examination.  A  certificate 
that  the  candidate  has  been  admitted  to  a  college,  or  has 
graduated  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  or  has  been 
examined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  is 
accepted,  provided  it  shows  proficiency  in  fourteen  units,  of 
which  eight  are  prescribed  and  six  may  be  selected  from  a 
rather  extensive  list  of  subjects.  By  an  accredited  school 
is  meant  one  so  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
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Military  Academy  itself  makes  no  inspection  of  schools,  nor 
does  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  merely  records  those 
institutions  recognized  by  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
several  states.  The  accredited  list,  therefore,  carries  the 
names  of  several  thousand  schools,  distributed  over  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  evident  that  West  Point  articu¬ 
lates  with  the  national  school  system  more  sucessfully  than 
most  of  our  colleges,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  do,  considering 
the  national  distribution  of  its  student  body.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  its  conduct  is  to  be  commended.  It  safeguards  itself 
reasonably  well  from  possible  laxity  in  the  accrediting  au¬ 
thorities  of  some  states  by  itself  scrutinizing  the  scholastic 
records  of  candidates  presenting  certificates,  and  rejecting 
those  applicants  who  are  found  to  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
subjects  while  in  school,  or  whose  grades  in  school  were  barely 
up  to  the  passing  mark. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy  comments  as  follows:  “The  Board  in  this  con¬ 
nection  desires  to  emphasize  that  these  certificate  require¬ 
ments  are  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  those  of  the  average 
civilian  institution  of  college  grade.  Drawing  the  material 
from  the  same  sources  (i.  e.,  the  high  schools  and  preparatory 
schools),  the  Military  Academy  requires  the  same  number  of 
entrance  units  and  demands  higher  standards  in  scholastic 
work  than  does  the  average  civilian  institution.  Where  such 
institutions  will  commonly  accept  a  man  deficient  in  one  or 
more  subjects,  and  carry  him  on  with  conditions,  the  Military 
Academy  insists  upon  proficiency  in  all  subjects.  And 
again,  where  such  institutions  will  commonly  accept  certifi¬ 
cates  showing  merely  passing  grades  in  preparatory-school 
work,  the  Military  Academy  insists  upon  grades  well  above 
the  passing  mark.’* 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statement 
of  the  case.  It  conveys  an  inaccurate  impression  as  to  the 
practice  of  colleges  of  the  better  grade,  which  quite  commonly 
reject  candidates  who  can  show  only  passing  grades  in  school, 
and  also  refuse  certificates  altogether  from  schools  which, 
though  accredited  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
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are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  candidate  for  admission  by  certificate  to  the  Military 
Academy,  must  present  as  many  units  as  are  demanded  by 
a  large  proportion  of  other  colleges;  that  he  must  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  reasonably  good  performance  in  school;  and  that 
he  may  not  enter  with  conditions.  This  last  rule  is  unusual. 
A  few  colleges  do  not  admit  conditional  students,  but  most  of 
them  do.  How  far  they  go  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
A  study  of  101  representative  institutions,  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  shows  that  none  announces  its 
willingness  to  admit  with  conditions  in  more  than  2^ 
units;  but  this  means  little,  for  the  study  covers  only 
a  minority  of  reputable  colleges,  and  some  of  those  ex¬ 
amined  do  not  state  definitely  how  many  conditional  units 
they  will  accept.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  condi¬ 
tional  admission  does  not  necessarily  imply  incomplete  or 
inadequate  preparation  for  collegiate  work.  Very  often — 
in  the  best  institutions,  perhaps  one  might  say  usually — it 
means  only  that  the  candidate  has  not  studied  some  particular 
subject  that  the  college  of  his  choice  requires,  but  many  other 
colleges  do  not.  He  may,  for  example,  have  completed  six¬ 
teen  units  in  school,  with  good  marks  in  all  subjects,  but 
have  omitted  the  Latin,  which  his  college  requires.  West 
Point  itself  demands  two  units  of  history;  most  colleges  with 
such  a  requirement  would  admit  a  boy  who  presented  the 
full  number  of  units,  even  though  they  did  not  include  two 
of  history,  and  allow  him  to  make  up  this  particular  defi¬ 
ciency  after  admission. 

So  much  for  admission  by  certificate.  Most  students  in 
most  colleges.  West  Point  among  them,  are  admitted  in  this 
way.  But  there  are  still  four  or  five  institutions  that  admit 
only  on  examination,  and  all  offer  examination  as  one  means 
of  admission.  The  requirement  is  the  same  in  either  case: 
the  candidate  must  offer  his  14,  15,  or  16,  units,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  in  the  manner  in  which  he  demonstrates  his 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  covered.  Neither  examination 
nor  certificate  is  intended  to  afford  a  short  cut  into  college. 

WTiat  does  West  Point  demand  of  the  candidate  that  seeks 
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admission  by  examination?  The  question  is  answered  in 
three  lines  of  the  report  already  referred  to:  “Each  candi¬ 
date  must  show  by  examination  that  he  is  well  versed  in  alge¬ 
bra,  to  include  quadratic  equations  and  progressions,  and  in 
plane  geometry,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  general 
and  United  States  history.”  Exactly  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  units,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  so  general 
a  statement,  but  apparently  somewhere  from  6§  to  7^ — 
certainly  not  over  8.  Two  years  of  work  in  a  good  high 
school  will  cover  the  ground.  The  statement  that  “the 
Military  Academy  requires  the  same  number  of  entrance 
units”  as  “the  average  civilian  institution,”  however 
true  it  may  be  for  admission  on  certificate,  is  evidently 
not  true  for  admission  on  examination.  And  the  other 
statement,  that  “the  Military  Academy  insists  upon 
proficiency  in  all  subjects”  might  be  questioned,  if  it  were 
made  in  reference  to  admission  on  examination.  Certainly 
a  few  years  ago  candidates  were  annually  admitted  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  in  spite  of  failure  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
The  nominal  passing  mark  is  two  thirds  of  the  maximum,  or 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  In  practice,  candidates 
were  accepted  until  the  Academic  Board  considered  that 
a  large  enough  class  was  made  up,  although  this  sometimes 
meant  taking  boys  who  had  made  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  in 
one  or  more  subjects.  As  the  annual  reports  continue  to  de¬ 
plore  the  smallness  of  the  classes  admitted,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  old  practice  is  continued,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a 
large  body  of  students. 

In  effect,  then.  West  Point  says  to  the  “youth  of  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  years,”  that  they  may  show  full 
qualification  in  fourteen  units  or  partial  deficiency  in  seven 
or  eight,  and  in  either  event  they  may  enter  the  academy 
without  condition.  Of  course,  the  candidate  who  can  enter 
on  certificate  will  do  so,  and  in  his  case  preparation  com¬ 
parable  to  that  required  by  other  colleges  is  assured.  The 
candidate  who  enters  on  examination,  too,  may  be  prepared 
on  fourteen  units,  but  unable  to  present  a  certificate  from  an 
accredited  school  covering  the  specific  requirements  of  West 
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Point.  But  the  point  is  that  it  is  perfectly  possible — indeed 
a  normal  procedure — for  a  boy  to  enter  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  as  a  student  in  good  standing,  when  he 
is  only  half  way  through  high  school  and  unable  to  secure 
admission  to  any  college  that  maintains  the  accepted  stan¬ 
dards. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  such  a  condition  is  allowed 
to  exist.  As  the  Academic  Board  itself  declares:  “The 
function  of  the  Military  Academy  is  to  give  .  .  .  . 

such  a  combination  of  basic  general  and  technical  education 
as  will  provide  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  cadet’s  subse¬ 
quent  professional  career.”  An  adequate  foundation  for  a 
career  as  an  oflBcer  of  the  Regular  Army  certainly  includes  a 
general  education  equal  to  that  expected  in  other  professions; 
the  army  officer  should  have  completed  a  college  course  or 
its  substantial  equivalent.  West  Point  does  not  claim  that 
its  standard  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  colleges,  although 
it  rather  overemphasizes  certain  superficial  differences;  on 
the  contrary,  it  insists,  and  its  graduates  insist,  that  its 
standards  should  be  fully  equal  to  those  of  other  colleges. 
There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  continuing  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice  of  admitting  on  a  seven-  or  eight-unit  basis.  If 
there  be  such  a  reason,  then  the  fourteen-unit  requirement 
for  certificated  candidates  is  unsound.  The  mixing  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  varying  degrees  of  preparation  is  a  positive  disad¬ 
vantage.  Instruction  can  be  conducted  most  efficiently  in 
classes  composed  of  students  of  fairly  uniform  mental  ma¬ 
turity.  A  college  freshman  class  is  made  up  of  boys  whose 
abilities  vary  widely,  indeed,  but  whose  scholastic  training 
varies  little.  Almost  all  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
four-year  high-school  course  behind  them,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  few  others  is  not  greatly  different.  A  new  West 
Point  class,  however,  is  made  up  of  one  or  two  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  a  considerable  number  of  college  students  of  various 
classes,  many  high-school  graduates,  and,  finally,  a  residuum 
consisting  of  high-school  seniors  and  juniors.  The  class 
would  be  a  better  one  for  teaching  purposes  if  ten  per  cent, 
were  cut  off  from  each  end.  It  would  be  better  for  the  army. 
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for  West  Point,  and  for  the  individual,  if  the  candidate  who 
has  nearly  or  quite  finished  college  should  enter  the  army  by 
examination  direct,  instead  of  wasting  a  considerable  part 
of  his  own  time  and  complicating  the  pedagogical  problem 
of  West  Point  by  accepting  a  cadetship.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  Academy  should  reject  on  account 
of  too  much  preparation,  but  it  certainly  does  rest  with  it 
to  obtain  greater  uniformity  by  rejecting  for  too  little. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  \Miatever  stan¬ 
dards  West  Point  or  any  other  school  may  see  fit  to  adopt, 
they  should  be  clearly  and  frankly  announced.  If  the  nomi¬ 
nal  entrance  requirements  of  any  institution  are  such  as  it 
honestly  believes  to  be  most  suitable  for  its  needs,  and  if 
those  nominal  requirements  are  honestly  enforced,  it  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  full  publicity.  So 
long  as  West  Point  sees  fit  to  require  only  seven  or  eight  units 
for  admission,  the  fact  should  be  frankly  stated,  with  or 
without  the  reasons  that  infiuence  the  academic  authorities 
in  fixing  this  standard.  At  present  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
while  discoverable  on  slight  investigation,  is  disguised  or 
denied.  The  average  graduate,  like  most  men  engaged  in 
other  professions  than  that  of  teaching,  knows  little  of  edu¬ 
cational  conditions,  and  he  is  ready  to  assert  in  all  good  faith 
that  West  Point  requirements  are  “about  the  same’’  as  those 
of  other  colleges.  This  is  the  impression  naturally  left  upon 
him,  or  any  other  reader  of  the  oflBcial  literature,  by  the 
prominence  given  to  the  rules  for  entrance  on  certificate,  and 
the  scanty  notice  of  those  for  entrance  on  examination.  In 
the  report  to  which  I  have  several  times  referred,  more  than 
a  page  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  fourteen-unit  plan, 
while  the  other  is  dismissed  in  three  lines.  The  paragraph 
of  comment  which  I  have  quoted,  too,  although  its  first  line 
mentions  “these  certificate  requirements,”  is  likely  to  be 
taken  by  a  careless  reader  as  referring  to  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  whole.  Another  paragraph,  not  yet  quoted,  is 
still  more  unfortunately  expressed,  for  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  it  as  anything  else  than  a  declaration  that  all  candi¬ 
dates  are  held  up  to  the  regular  college  entrance  standard. 
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which,  of  course,  the  writer  of  the  report  cannot  have  meant 
to  assert.  It  reads:  “Under  existing  conditions  of  de¬ 
signation  of  candidates,  the  Academic  Board  approves  the 
present  requirements  for  entrance.  These  are  such  as  to 
meet  the  varied  educational  conditions  in  the  good  high 
schools  and  preparatory  schools  throughout  the  country; 
they  are  as  great  in  quantity  as  those  required  by  the  average 
institution  of  college  grade;  their  standards  are  in  no  wise 
lower  than  those  maintained  by  the  average  institution  of 
college  grade.” 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
although  West  Point  does  not  insist  on  more  than  seven  or 
eight  units  for  admission,  yet  it  is  somewhat  ashamed  of  this 
fact,  and  not  sorry  to  have  it  overlooked.  This  is  quite 
wrong.  If  the  requirements  are  adequate  for  West  Point’s 
purposes,  there  should  be  no  hesitation,  as  there  can  be  no 
disgrace,  in  saying  so.  It  is  not  the  actual  conditions,  but 
the  lack  of  frankness  about  them,  that  puts  a  friend  of  the 
Military  Academy  in  an  awkward  predicament  when  discuss¬ 
ing  either  such  reasonable  and  friendly  criticisms  as  those  of 
Dr.  Eliot,  or  the  unreasonable  attacks  of  the  ignorant. 

Thomas  Marshall  Spaulding. 

Major,  Coast  Artillery  School, 

General  Staff,  Washington. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


In  these  columns  just  a  year  ago  appeared 
a  news-note  concerning  the  Educational 
Renaissance  in  Pennsylvania.  General  ref¬ 
erence  was  made  in  that  editorial  to  the  organization  which 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  building  for  the  purpose  of  developing  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  progressive  state  systems  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  important  achievements  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  first  year  of  service  were  named,  but  we  could 
then  afford  only  a  glimpse  of  the  large  plans  that  he  was 
formulating  for  the  improvement  of  the  state’s  educational 


system. 

The  broad  outlines  of  these  plans  were  forecast  for  the 
first  time  in  the  clear  and  vigorous  message  of  Governor 
Sproul  to  the  Legislature  of  1921.  And  they  were  fully 
revealed  when  Dr.  Finegan  presented  his  proposals  at  the 
opening  of  the  legislative  session.  Practically  the  entire 
program  was  enacted  into  law  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
In  all,  seventy-two  measures  relating  to  education  passed 
the  Legislature  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
We  can  describe  these,  of  course,  only  in  the  most  general 
way.  They  were  concerned  with: 


(1)  The  creation  of  a  State  Council  of  Education;  (2)  fixing  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  all  teachers  in  the  state,  after  September  1, 1927,  as  graduation 
from  an  approved  college,  university,  or  normal  school;  (3)  placing  the 
certification  of  teachers  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent; 
(4)  establishing  an  advanced  salary  schedule  with  increments,  for  all 
teachers  in  the  state,  and  making  the  same  contingent  upon  qualifications 
and  eflficient  service;  (5)  fixing  the  qualifications  of  county  superintend¬ 
ents  as  graduation  from  an  approved  college,  university,  or  normal  school, 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  six  years’  experience  in  school  work,  three  of 
which  must  have  been  in  an  administrative  capacity;  (6)  fixing  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  assistant  county,  county,  and  city  superintendents  at  a  range  of 
from  $2,500  to  $12,000;  (7)  increasing  the  state  aid  from  $24,000,000  to 
$36,000,000,  and  apportioning  it  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  of  minimum 
salaries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  35  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
other  schools;  (8)  placing  normal  schools  upon  a  complete  basis  of  state 
support  and  control,  and  increasing  the  appropriation  from  $1,700,000 
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to  $5,000,000;  (9)  prescribing  the  same  courses  of  study  for  private  as  for 
public  schools,  and  requiring  that  instruction  shall  be  in  English  and  from 
English  texts;  (10)  increasing  the  minimum  school  term  one  month;  (11) 
strengthening  compulsory-attendance  laws  and  providing  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  enforcement  thereof;  (12)  strengthening  consolidation  laws  and  en¬ 
couraging  consolidation  by  increasing  state  aid;  (13)  establishing  an  Ex¬ 
tension  Bureau  in  the  State  Department,  and  appropriating  $125,000 
therefor;  (14)  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  first  of  three  state  truant 
schools  and  appropriating  $180,000  therefor;  (15)  providing  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  state  educational  building,  to  be  named  in  honor  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens;  (16)  conferring  on  the  State  Department  authority  to  prescribe 
high  school  courses,  and  providing  for  a  junior  high  school  system;  (17) 
enacting  a  rehabilitation  law;  (18)  authorizing  the  erection  of  teacherages; 
(19)  providing  for  the  developing  of  kindergartens  and  authorizing  a 
special  tax  therefor;  (20)  providing  increased  revenues  for  public  schools 
and  enlarging  powers  of  local  boards  in  financial  affairs;  (21)  providing 
for  the  expense  of  the  education  of  orphans  and  children  in  homes  and 
institutions;  (22)  transferring  to  the  state  the  Cheyney  training  school  for 
teachers  of  colored  schools;  (23)  revising  laws  relating  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  public  accountancy,  and  engineering; 
and  (24)  providing  adequate  revenues  for  the  administration  of  the  state 
Department  of  Education. 

Even  this  superficial  examination  of  the  measures  passed 
reveals  the  breadth  and  soundness  of  Doctor  Finegan’s 
general  policy.  His  plans  seem  to  have  included  all  the 
features  of  a  modern  adjusted  and  differentiated  system 
of  schools  for  the  state,  and  to  have  contemplated  a  rapid 
transformation  of  them  from  merely  institutions  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  dynamic  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  social 
welfare.  In  the  formulation  of  his  educational  program 
he  clearly  had  in  mind  at  least  the  following  fundamental 
objectives:  (1)  a  single  lay  board,  coordinating  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  state,  with  the  state  Superintendent 
as  its  chief  executive  oflScer;  (2)  primary  consideration  of 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  the  obligations  of  the  state  in 
relation  thereto;  (3)  the  recognition  of  the  teacher  as  the 
great  factor  in  an  eflScient  school  system,  and  the  enactment 
of  an  advanced  salary  schedule,  predicated  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  schools  of  the  state;  and  (4)  greatly  increased  revenues 
as  the  keystone  to  all  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
educational  work.  Dr.  Finegan,  even  more  than  the  half 
dozen  other  progressive  state  commissioners  of  education, 
has  given  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  day  of  the  political 
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incumbent,  the  mere  oflBce  superintendent,  and  the  collector 
of  useless  statistics,  is  passing,  and  that  we  are  soon  to  have 
at  the  head  of  our  state  educational  systems  real  interpreters 
of  social  conditions  and  needs,  who  will  stimulate  the  com¬ 
munities  in  our  commonwealths  to  the  highest  educational 
ideals  and  the  constant  improvement  of  educational  facilities . 

Pennsylvania,  at  any  rate,  now  seems  to  be  on  the  highway 
to  these  achievements.  The  watchword  of  the  new  leader, 
who  has  given  her  this  awakening,  has  been  frankness  and 
cooperation  with  all  elements  of  the  state,  and  through  this 
policy  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  He  took 
the  entire  teaching  body  into  his  confidence  in  formulating 
his  plans  and  won  their  hearty  aproval.  No  measure  was 
proposed  upon  which  there  was  a  divided  opinion.  Public 
meetings  in  support  of  the  program  were  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  churches  in 
many  sections  of  the  state,  and  after  the  church  service 
petitions  were  circulated  among  those  in  the  congregation. 
Meetings  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  at  Scranton  and 
Philadelphia  endorsed  the  program  and  sent  messages  to 
the  representatives  of  their  respective  cities  urging  support 
for  the  State  educational  plans.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  and  civic  and  women’s  organ¬ 
izations  of  various  kinds  all  supported  the  proposals. 
The  state  associations  of  enrolled  Republican  women  and 
of  enrolled  Democratic  women,  the  State  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women 
all  sent  representatives  to  Harrisburg  to  urge  favorable 
legislative  action.  The  American  Legion  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  educational  measures,  and  its  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  active  workers  in  their 
behalf.  The  interest  created  in  support  of  the  educational 
projects  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  popular  movement. 
Through  the  central,  western,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state  petitions  were  signed  by  the  citizens  generally  and 
forwarded  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  In 
Allegheny  County  alone  more  than  thirty-two  thousand 
citizens  petitioned  for  favorable  action.  Similar  codpera- 
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tion  and  support  were  furnished  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  WTien  Dr.  Finegan  presented  the  outline  of 
his  measures  to  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  stated  that,  if  its  members  would 
consider  his  proposals  in  a  candid  manner,  and  a  respect¬ 
able  minority  should  tell  him  that  they  believed  certain 
of  his  measures  to  be  unsound  or  impracticable,  he  would 
withdraw  such  measures  from  further  consideration.  This 
attitude  of  the  State  Superintendent  proved  a  challenge  to 
cooperation  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
and  they  undoubtedly  gave  more  study  to  bills  relating  to 
public  education  than  had  any  previous  committee  of  the 
Legislature.  In  consequence  every  measure  introduced 
under  the  state  program  was  reported  favorably  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee.  And  when  they  were 
voted  upon  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature,  they  were 
generally  passed  without  opposition. 

In  all  this  awakening  of  Pennsylvania  due  credit  should 
be  given  to  Governor  Sproul.  His  record  is  one  that  should 
give  great  encouragement  to  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  school  officers.  As  soon  as  he  was  elected  he  declared 
that  the  promotion  of  public  education  would  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  his  administration.  He  has  fully 
redeemed  his  pledge.  Not  once  did  he  waver  a  hair’s  breadth 
in  his  support  of  the  plans  of  the  State  Superintendent  that 
he  had  induced  to  come  into  Pennsylvania  and  reorganize 
its  educational  system.  When  certain  powerful  agencies 
were  endeavoring  to  crystallize  opposition  to  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  program  through  the  fear  that  taxes  might  be  in¬ 
creased,  the  Governor’s  protecting  hand  was  felt.  He  made 
several  addresses  in  different  sections  of  the  state  in  which 
education  was  always  put  at  the  front.  He  gave  as  his 
slogan:  “Funds  used  for  educational  purposes  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  not  an  expenditure.”  His  constant  support 
saved  the  educational  program  from  destruction  by  the 
selfish  and  sinister  forces  of  the  state,  and  ensured  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  Pennsylvania  by  her  new  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 
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Professor  Paul  Van  Dyke  of 
Princeton  University  has  just 
been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Continental  Division  of  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe.  He  succeeds  Professor  E.  B.  Babcock,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  Paris  this  fall  to  resume  his  duties  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  at  New  York 
University.  Professor  Van  Dyke,  who  was  very  actively 
concerned  in  the  work  of  the  Union  in  Paris  during  the  war, 
took  charge  of  the  Paris  oflBce  on  September  first.  Dr. 
Horatio  S.  Krans,  who  has  been  in  service  at  Paris,  first  as 
head  of  the  Columbia  University  Bureau  during  the  war,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  as  Assistant  Director  and  Secretary 
of  the  Continental  Division  of  the  Union,  came  back  to  this 
country  early  in  the  summer  on  a  short  leave  of  absence, 
but  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  his  duties  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Professor  Babcock. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Union,  at  the  same  meeting  at  which 
they  appointed  Professor  Van  Dyke,  reappointed  Dr. 
ICrans  Assistant  Director  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Mac 
Lean  Director  of  the  British  Division,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  London.  Students  wishing  to  enter  British  or 
French  universities  should  write  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  or  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Union,  Professor  John  W.  Cunliffe,  who  is  Director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University. 


The  New  Director  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fund 


The  Directors  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Fund  announce  that,  as 
Professor  Max  Farrand’s  leave 
of  absence  from  Yale  University  has  expired,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  resume  his  duties  in  New  Haven  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  Dr.  Farrand  was  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  University  for  two  years,  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  during  this  period,  as 
General  Director,  he  devoted  much  time  not  only  to  the 
investigation  of  appeals  submitted  to  the  Fund,  but  also  to 
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the  study  of  various  fields  of  activity  open  to  it.  Some  of 
the  activities  that  the  Fund  has  maintained  were  described 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Dr.  Farrand  will  continue  to  act  as  Advisor  in  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  will  give  one  half 
of  his  time  to  this  work.  Dr.  Barry  C.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  has  been  selected  as 
his  successor  on  the  General  Directorship,  and  assumed 
active  duty  on  August  first. 


With  the  close  of  the  World  War  the 
famous  and  oft-contested  city  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  exuberant  enthusiasm 
and  the  extravagant  display  of  the  dominant  feeling  of  na¬ 
tionalism  that  marked  their  entry,  was  countered  only  by 
the  tempered  apathy  of  the  Germans.  But  not  only  the 
renewed  possession  of  the  city  stirred  the  hearts  of  French¬ 
men;  academic  circles  were  likewise  thrilled  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  citadel  of  learning,  VUniversite  de  Stras¬ 
bourg,  which  began  its  existence  as  a  gymnasium,  founded 
by  Sturm  in  1538.  After  1621,  when  it  became  a  university, 
it  was  German  until  1681;  it  then  became  French  and  so 
remained  until  1870;  in  1872  it  was  reorganized  as  a  German 
university;  and,  now  again  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  it  has 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  as  the  realization  of  a 
long-cherished  dream. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  typical  “vacation  courses’*  of  a 
French  university  were  offered.  The  session,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  lasted  for  twelve  weeks,  from  July  4th  to  September 
24th.  As  at  the  other  universities  of  France,  while  the 
work  extends  through  the  summer,  instruction  has  been 
arranged  at  Strasbourg  so  that  students  may  enter  at  any 
time  and  remain  for  as  many  weeks  as  they  desire.  Appro¬ 
priate  financial  adjustment  is  made.  This  feature  makes 
the  opportunity  especially  attractive  to  foreign  students 
desiring  to  spend  their  vacation  in  study  and  travel. 


Summer  Session 
of  the  University 
of  Strasbourg 
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The  courses  offered  are  in  charge  of  the  regular  university 
professors  and  others  selected  from  the  public-school  system 
of  France.  They  fall  under  two  heads:  (1)  instruction  in 
French^  and  subjects  relating  to  France — French  grammar, 
phonetics,  practical  exercises  in  speaking,  and  writing, 
classic  and  modern  authors,  and  history  of  the  language; 
tendencies  in  contemporary  French  literature,  philosophy, 
science,  and  art;  survey  of  the  present  political  and  social 
life  of  France,  and  excursions  to  museums,  historic  places, 
and  great  industrial  plants;  and  (2)  practical  courses  in 
German — phonetics,  exercises  in  pronunciation,  grammar, 
dictation,  composition,  translation,  conversation,  reading 
of  modern  authors,  and  conferences  on  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  subjects.  Classes,  under  these  two  heads,  have  been 
so  arranged  that  students  may  engage  equally  in  each,  if 
they  so  desire. 

All  courses  are  open  to  men  and  women,  native  or  foreign, 
on  condition  of  their  holding  at  least  a  secondary  certificate 
passport,  and  being  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certifi¬ 
cates  are  issued  to  those  attending,  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  taken  and  the  ability  displayed.  The  cost  for  French 
courses  ranges  from  sixty  francs  for  four  weeks  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  for  twelve;  German,  from  sixty  francs  for 
four  weeks  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  for  twelve;  and  a  re¬ 
duction  is  made  to  those  who  take  both. 

The  offerings  of  the  university  will  always  be  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  foreign  student,  since  Strasbourg,  by  its  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  in  the  system  of  western  European  rail¬ 
ways,  places  him  in  easy  reach  of  the  most  famous  watering 
places,  and  less  than  a  day’s  journey  from  Paris,  Lyons, 
Berne,  Brussels,  Milan,  and  many  other  points  of  interest. 
Student  excursions  to  the  mountains  are  usually  also  planned 
by  the  Alpine  and  Vosges  clubs.  While  all  seventeen  of  the 
French  universities,  including  that  in  Algiers,  offered  an  at¬ 
tractive  summer  session,  the  historic  interest  associated 
with  Strasbourg  and  its  recent  recovery  through  allies  furn¬ 
ished  an  especial  inducement  to  American  students,  and 
a  comparatively  large  group  were  in  attendance. 


REVIEWS 


The  Voyage  of  a  Vice-Chancellor. — By  Arthur  Everett  Shipley.  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.  1919.  187p. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  kept  by  him  during  the  visit  of  the 
British  Educational  Mission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  the  fall  of  1918.  The  many  friends  of  the  genial 
Vice-Chancellor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  pleased  to  have  his 
“American  Notes”  in  this  final  form.  The  volume  is  interesting  reading 
as  Dr.  Shipley  possesses  not  only  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  style,  but  also 
a  decided  vein  of  humor,  which  runs  throughout  his  diary.  Moreover, 
the  volume  is  replete  with  pleasing  anecdotes  and  stories  of  the  various 
happenings  during  the  trip,  many  of  which  relate  to  the  American  fondness 
for  after-dinner  oratory  and  the  ordeals  to  which  the  members  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  were  obliged  to  submit. 

The  journey  of  the  Mission  covered  two  months,  during  which  time  its 
members  traversed  twenty-eight  states,  traveled  some  eight  thousand 
miles,  and  visited  forty-five  educational  institutions,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  Iowa  and  from  Canada  to  Texas.  So  many  universities 
and  colleges,  indeed,  were  visited,  and  so  many  presidents  and  professors 
were  met,  that  Dr.  Shipley  records  that  “those  amongst  us  who  had  not 
hitherto  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  United  States  formed  the  idea 
that  all  its  cities  are  university  cities  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  are 
professors,  an  idea  very  awful  to  contemplate.”  The  Vice-Chancellor 
was  a  keen  observer  and  his  jottings  were  not  confined  to  matters  academic 
but  contained  en  passant  references  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  as,  for  example,  the  scourge  of  influenza,  which  was  then  pre¬ 
valent,  and  the  popular  reception  given  to  the  news  of  the  armistice,  both 
the  false  and  the  later  truthful  reports. 

The  principal  chapter  of  the  volume,  when  first  published  in  magazine 
form,  preceded  the  more  formal  oflScial  Report  of  the  Mission,  which  was 
issued  early  in  1919.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  a  more  serious  and  import¬ 
ant  record  of  the  trip  than  the  work  under  review,  as  in  its  supplement 
it  presents  a  statement  of  the  general  impressions  formed  by  the  Mission 
and  calls  attention  to  the  impiortant  differences  between  American  and 
British  universities.  This  portion  of  the  oflBcial  Report  is  also  more  illum¬ 
inating  on  the  whole  than  Dr.  Shipley’s  final  chapter,  which  gives  a  pop¬ 
ular  account  of  unversity  education  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
this  latter  account  is  marred  by  a  number  of  erroneous  statements,  the 
more  serious  of  which  call  for  correction.  The  statement  is  made  (p.  166) 
that  “about  three  years  is  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree  beyond  the 
Bachelor’s  degree,”  whereas  one  year  is  the  usual  requirement.  The 
author  is  under  the  impression  (p.  159)  that  “army  training  is  in  force 
throughout  the  student’s  career”  in  the  “land  grant”  state  universities, 
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whereas  it  should  have  been  said  that  it  is  optional  after  the  first  two 
years.  In  speaking  of  the  excellent  library  facilities  in  American  univer¬ 
sities,  the  Vice-Chancellor  makes  the  surprising  statement  that  “access 
to  the  shelves.  .  .  is  not  usually  allowed”  (p.  147).  This  statement 

should  be  modified  in  so  far  at  least  as  graduate  and  other  advanced 
students  are  concerned  in  practically  all  the  large  universities  and  even 
in  some  of  the  colleges.  Seemingly  contradictory  statements  are  made  in 
referring  to  athletics  (pp.  149,  171).  In  one  place  it  is  stated  that  “enor¬ 
mous  crowds  collect  together  to  watch  inter-university  tests”,  and  in  the 
other  that  “as  there  are  no  colleges  such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  there  are  no  inter-collegiate  competitions.”  A  minor  error  or 
misprint  is  that  of  the  date  given  for  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  at 
1867  instead  of  1876. 

Two  features  in  connection  with  American  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  that  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Report  of  the  Mission  call 
attention  to  are  worthy  of  note,  namely,  the  excellent  equipment  in  build¬ 
ings,  laboratories,  and  of  so  many  institutions,  in  contrast  with  the  inade¬ 
quate  pay  of  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  these  same  universities  and 
colleges.  To  quote  Dr.  Shipley,  “none  of  the  staff  is  paid  suflSciently. 
As  everywhere  else,  and  as  it  has  been  for  all  time,  education  is  the  worst 
paid  of  all  human  professions”  (p.  164).  “The  stipends  of  the  teachers 
are  as  low  as,  in  some  cases  even  lower  than,  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  in 
normal  times  the  expense  of  living  is  higher”  (p.  94). 

Herman  V.  Ames. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadephia,  Pa. 


Sample  Projects,  First  Series. — By  James  Fleming  Hosic.  New  York,  1920. 

This  is  a  series  of  pamphlets  intended  to  provide  “some  sort  of  a  clearing¬ 
house  by  means  of  which  the  project  work  of  individuals  might  be  ex¬ 
changed.”  Professor  Hosic  and  his  students  are  leading  the  way  in  an 
excellent  movement  when  they  place  before  classroom  teachers  this  series 
of  projects  that  have  actually  been  employed.  General  discussions  are 
necessary,  as  are  also  the  enunciation  of  underlying  principles;  but  it  is 
the  concrete  instances  that  bring  understanding  and  conviction.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  instructors  in  other  educational  lines  will  follow  the 
example  thus  given,  and  will  collect  and  publish  accounts  of  successful 
applications  of  the  theories  they  advocate. 

This  series  of  projects  illustrates  work  done  in  the  various  grades  from 
the  Kindergarten  through  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  Both  rural 
and  city  schools  are  represented.  This  fact  adds  to  the  value  of  the  series. 
Furthermore,  the  form  in  which  the  lessons  are  reported  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  should  enable  a  teacher  undertaking  to  prepare  projects  for  her  own 
class,  to  plan  intelligently,  and  to  evaluate  the  results  obtained. 

There  is  much  questioning  among  school  officials  and  teachers  as  to 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  project  method.  Many  pedagogical  sins  are 
being  committed  in  its  name.  Time  is  spent  on  material  of  little  worth. 
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and  much  good  energy  is  frittered  away,  even  though  the  teachers  desire 
to  do  well.  Discipline  is  thrown  to  the  winds;  poor  habits  of  thought  and 
action  are  formed;  and  little  knowledge  worth  the  effort  is  acquired. 
Great  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  projects,  and,  once 
selected,  the  execution  of  them  should  be  made  to  yield  results  that  are  in 
accord  with  the  aims  of  education  and  are  worthy  of  the  grade  or  class 
thus  instructed.  A  careful  checking  up  of  results  is  imperative. 

Professor  Hosic  would  help  many  teachers  if  he  would  issue  an  intro¬ 
ductory  pamphlet  in  this  series,  in  which  the  project  idea  should  be  set 
forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  attend  classes  for  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  series  thus  completed  would  be  most 
helpful  in  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

Lida  B.  Earhart. 

University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  American  Public  School. — By  Ross  L.  Finney.  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1921.  Pp.  335. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  practical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher  is  on  the  defensive.  In  “The  American  Public  School,” 
Professor  Finney  undertakes  so  to  select  and  organize  the  content  of  the 
study  that  its  place  in  the  normal  school  curriculum  shall  be  once  more 
secure.  As  implied  in  the  title,  the  book  is  essentially  a  history  of  the 
American  public  school  as  an  institution.  It  is  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  school  of  to-day  by  means  of  the  influences  that  have  helped  to  shape 
it;  an  attempt  often  made  but  rarely  as  successfully  as  in  the  present 
instance. 

This  interpretation  of  the  problem,  combined  with  the  purpose  to  render 
the  study  of  practical  value,  has  led  the  author  to  a  somewhat  radical 
choice  and  distribution  of  content,  as  an  enumeration  of  the  chapter  titles 
will  show: —  Colonial  Period,  21  pages;  Rousseau,  16  pages;  Period  of 
Nationalization,  26  pages;  Pestalozzi,  20  pages;  Herbart  and  Froebel, 
25  pages;  Great  Educational  Awakening,  37  pages;  Transition  Period, 
40  pages;  Recent  Period  114  pages;  Present  Outlook,  24  pages. 

Conspicuous  features  of  the  above  are  the  omission  of  the  earlier  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  emphasis  upion  the  modem.  Thus,  we  miss  references  to  such 
old  friends  as  Plato,  Comenius,  and  the  Jesuits.  In  a  textbook  entitled 
“The  American  Public  School”  perhaps  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them; 
but  we  question  whether  what  purports  to  serve  as  a  textbook  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  should,  even  confessedly,  leave  the  educational  student 
in  ignorance  of  these  influences.  The  spirit  that  actuates  in  this  omission 
seems  to  function  further  in  the  book,  for  the  reader  feels  that  even  the 
reformers  mentioned,  such  as  Rousseau  and  Herbart,  concern  us  merely 
as  influences  that  once  functioned  but  are  now  virtually  obsolete.  Whether 
the  young  student  would  from  such  a  treatment  catch  the  historic  unity 
in  educational  progress  is  doubtful. 

The  extended  and  up-to-date  treatment  of  the  modem  period  is  timely 
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and  in  most  respects  excellent.  There  is  at  times  a  disposition  to  speak 
with  finality  upon  points  which  are  open  to  question,  and  to  brush  aside 
rather  than  to  interpret;  e.  g.,  to  refer  to  general  method  as  “obsolete,” 
without  recognizing  that  the  principles  of  method  are  as  valid  as  ever. 

The  book  is  well  written,  well  arranged,  abounds  in  splendid  features, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  discriminating  instructor  highly  valuable. 

Herbert  H.  Foster. 

Universitt  of  Vermont, 

Burungton,  Vermont. 


Personalityculture  by  College^  Faculties. — By  David  E.  Berg.  Institute 
for  Public  Service.  New  York  City.  1920.  127p. 

The  author  gives  a  number  of  sketches  of  classroom  procedure  as  he 
viewed  it  and  then  attempts  to  rate  the  seventy-two  teachers  who  were 
honored  by  his  visitations  by  means  of  a  scale  of  values  evolved  from  his 
own  inner  consciousness. 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  fruitful  one  in  the  number  of  scales  and 
tests  that  have  been  devised  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  educational 
procedure.  The  present  volume  is  neither  scientific,  nor  does  it  offer 
any  true  measure  of  either  the  teacher’s  technique  or  personality.  The 
earlier  chapters  are  made  up  of  brief  pen  portraits  of  forty -four  instructors 
who  were  judged,  described,  and  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  one-hour  visit 
to  each  classroom.  (There  was  occasionally  a  second  visit.)  The  later 
chapters  give  a  classification  of  the  seventy-two  teachers  visited  in  one 
university  during  a  summer  session,  by  means  of  a  scale  that  was  devised 
during  the  process.  The  scale  is  also  given  and  may  be  used  by  other 
educational  sleuths.  When  a  stranger  darkens  the  college  teacher’s  door 
in  the  future,  the  teacher  will  not  know  whether  he  is  posing  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  portrait  or  is  being  measured  for  a  new  suit  of  personality. 

The  sketches  given  of  the  various  instructors  are  interesting  reading. 
Unfortunately  they  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression  of  over  state¬ 
ment  and  caricature.  “He  was  tall,  slouchy  and  awkward.  His  body 
was  a  wonderful  collection  of  joints — ankles,  knees,  hips,  fingers,  elbows 
and  shoulders.  A  huge  Adam’s  apple  and  a  colossal  nose,  a  close  rival 
of  Cyrano’s,  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  edifice.  The  man  seemed 
an  orgy  of  knots  and  protuberances”  (p.  45).  “He  talked  like  a  mad 
hurricane  in  great  rolling  periods  which  ended  only  when  his  breath  gave 
out.  His  voice  was  hard  and  raucous,  a  domineering  egotistical  voice. 
He  possessed  the  characteristic  squint  of  conceit;  that  inward  turned 
glance  of  a  man  who  hears  others’  ideas  only  as  confused  reverberations 
of  his  own.  His  nature  bore  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  the  spectacular 
and  the  exaggerated.  His  highly  charged  mind,  his  torrent  of  words 
and  distorted  ideas,  his  gusts  of  emotion  and  over-towering  egotism 
produced  an  effect  both  fascinating  and  repelling.  The  class  listened 
stimned  and  spellbound”  (p.  22).  In  such  descriptions  one  sees  through 
a  glass  darkly  and  not  face  to  face. 

The  teachers  are  ranked  under  three  main  headings.  Candle  power 
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of  teacher  personality  or  C.  P.  of  intellectual  illumination.  British 
Thermal  Units  of  teacher  personality,  or  B.  T.  U.  of  emotional  power, 
and  Kilowatts  of  teacher  personality  or  K.  W.  of  volitional  energy.  To 
these  is  added  as  a  fourth  criterion,  class  temperature  or  the  C.  T.  of  class 
interest.  Under  the  first  heading  are  given  four  tables  of  intellectual 
qualities;  under  the  second,  three  tables  of  emotional  qualities;  and  under 
the  third,  three  tables  of  volitional  qualities. 

“Personalityculture  by  College  Faculties”  will  not  be  looked  upon  as 
marking  a  new  educational  epoch  nor  does  it  make  any  serious  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  educational  measurement.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
about  which  the  best — and  the  worst — that  can  be  said  is  found  in  one  of 
those  overworked  adjectives;  interesting,  suggestive,  stimulating. 

One  could  wish  that  an  institute  that  stands  for  efficiency  might  turn 
out  a  better-made  book.  There  is  no  index  and  the  few  references  cited 
are  not  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  consulted. 

“Geneology”  (p.  60),  and  “Julius  Sacks”  (p.  100)  are  indications  of 
careless  proof  reading.  The  whole  appearance  in  binding,  arrangement, 
and  printing  gives  the  impression  of  haste,  superficiality,  and  lack  of  good 
taste.  “Then  he  went  to  show  the  final  tests  which  distinguish  the  normal 
from  the  defective  in  borderline  cases.”  (p.  51).  One  who  writes  such 
a  sentence  should  be  hesitant  about  critizing  teachers  of  English  too 
severely. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  reader  is  c2k,  which  will  be  understood  by 
the  elect  as  meaning  “curious  to  know,”  why  the  French  teacher  described 
as  Teacher  Personality  No.  5  (p.  61)  is  rated  as  low  as  class  5.  He  is  not, 
however,  curious  enough  to  desire  Mr.  Berg  to  write  another  book  in  ex¬ 
planation.  And  yet,  after  reading  the  book,  the  reviewer  found  himself 
giving  more  thought  and  attention  to  certain  points  of  personality  and 
technique.  Perhaps  it  has  a  place,  after  all. 

E.  A.  Miller. 

Oberlin  College, 

Ohio. 


The  History  of  Education,  849  p.  Readings  in  the  History  of  Education,  684  p. 

By  Ellwood  P.  Cubbebley.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1921. 

The  student  of  education  has  again  been  placed  under  a  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Professor  Cubberley.  Within  less  than  a  year  since  the  appearance 
of  his  “Public  Education  in  the  United  States”  he  has  enriched  educational 
literature  by  the  present  “History  of  Education”  and  the  “Readings  in  the 
History  of  Education,”  which  is  its  companion  volume.  That  these  two  works 
which  form  one  whole,  will  serve  to  reestablish  the  study  of  the  history 
of  education  in  its  rightful  place  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  in 
the  field  is  not  their  only  merit.  They  should  serve  to  inspire  such  stu¬ 
dents  with  an  appreciation  of  scholarship  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  their 
training  and  outlook.  The  brief  Introduction  on  the  Sources  of  our 
Civilization  and  the  Conclusion  on  the  Future  are  in  themselves  intellec¬ 
tual  tours  de  force  on  which  the  student  may  well  stop  to  ponder.  For 
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what  Professor  Monroe  endeavored  to  do  for  the  history  of  educational 
theory.  Professor  Cubberley  has  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  institutional  practice.  While  the  former  indicated  the 
relation  between  the  educational  theory  and  the  progress  of  thought  and 
civilization,  thel  atter  has  “tried  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  progress  and 
practice  and  organization  of  education  itself,  and  to  give  to  such  a  history 
its  proper  setting  as  a  phase  of  the  development  and  spread  of  our  Western 
civilization.”  “I  have  especially  tried,”  said  the  author,  “  to  present  such 
a  picture  of  the  rise,  struggle  for  existence,  growth,  and  recent  great 
expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  improbability  of  the  race  and  the  elevation  and 
emancipation  of  the  individual  through  education  as  would  be  most 
illuminating  and  useful  to  students  of  the  subject.” 

Teachers  of  the  history  of  education  have  hitherto  been  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  lack  of  a  background  of  general  history  among  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Attempts  to  supplement  this  deficiency  have  necessarily  involved 
extensive  supplementary  readings  not  readily  available  in  most  institu¬ 
tions.  Professor  Cubberley  has  indeed  made  a  valuable  contribution 
in  bringing  together  within  the  limits  of  the  first  volume  the  material 
that  has  long  been  needed.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Professor  Cubberley 
has  not  left  much  to  be  done  by  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The  list 
of  questions  and  problems  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  furnish  suflSicient 
evidence  of  this  in  the  book  itself.  The  task  will  still  remain  to  bridge  and 
clarify  the  connections  between  education  and  the  parallel  social  and 
political  development.  For  here  the  process  has  not  always  been  post  hoc, 
propter  hoc.  In  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  it  will  be  essential  for 
the  understanding  of  progress  to  consider  the  national  political  and  social 
philosophies  out  of  which  other  developments  flowed.  For  Germany 
this  is  so  clear  that  considerable  commentary  is  unnecessary,  but  for  the 
French  and  English  and  even  the  American  systems  more  detailed  eon- 
sideration  is  almost  essential.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  present  anomalous 
French  system  be  intelligently  grasped,  the  apparent  chaos  of  English 
development  be  clarified,  and  the  full  implications  of  the  American  system 
be  comprehended.  But  with  a  textbook  so  admirably  drafted  and  so 
clearly  illuminated  with  maps,  diagrams,  and  charts.  Professor  Cubberley 
h^  wisely  left  for  classroom  instruction  something  more  than  mere  mem¬ 
orization  and  review.  Merely  to  study  the  parallel  developments  of 
educational  systems  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  presented  in  this  volume 
must  leave  the  student  within  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  factors  underlying 
educational  progress  and  the  present  needs.  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  education  that  have  crystalized  as  a  result  of  the  war  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  focussing  the  attention  of  the  student  on 
the  common  task  that  now  faces  the  world.  The  tendency  in  this  direction 
is  clear  enough  in  this  work,  but  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  mind  in  edu¬ 
cational  problems  has  not  been  so  generally  uniform  since  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized.  A  diagrammatic  representation 
side  by  side  of  the  American  system  of  organization,  of  the  English  or¬ 
ganization,  as  it  will  look  as  a  result  of  the  Act  of  1918  (for  the  diagram 
on  page  649  no  longer  represents  either  the  conditions  or  the  nomencla¬ 
ture  to-day),  and  of  the  proposals  in  France  and  Germany  looking  in  this 
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direction  would  have  been  most  impressive  and  a  valuable  starting-point 
for  the  study  of  contemporary  education. 

Professor  Cubberley  set  out  to  give  new  emphasis  to  the  sound  educa¬ 
tional  perspective  that  both  teachers  and  leaders  in  both  school  and  state 
need  so  much  to-day.  He  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  student  who 
approaches  the  problems  of  education  from  the  point  of  view  presented  in 
these  volumes,  supplemented  with  a  proper  background  of  the  history  of 
educational  theory,  which  Professor  Cubberley  presumably  would  not 
displace,  will  have  an  equipment  without  which  courses  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  and  educational  sociology  would  be  a  superstructure  without 
a  foundation.  This  new  History  of  Education  will  give  the  larger  outlook 
on  the  progress  of  education,  which  was  never  so  much  needed  as  it  is 
to-day. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 

New  York. 


Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel. — By  Frances  Theresa  Russell.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1920.  335  p. 

“Satire  in  the  Victorian  Novel”  by  Frances  TheresaRussell  is  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  English  prose  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  investigation 
is  kept  orderly  and  methodical  by  fixing  attention  upon  one  element,  the 
element  of  satire.  So  pervasive  is  this  element,  so  closely  related  to  hu¬ 
mor  and  irony,  and  so  varied  are  its  methods  and  its  objects,  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  yields  far  more  than  the  title  of  the  monograph  indicates.  The 
plan  is  simple  and  comprehensive,  and  carries  the  writer  by  logical  com¬ 
pulsion  into  many  attractive  fields,  adjacent  to  satire;  but  the  field  of 
psychology,  which  must  have  been  insistent  in  its  solicitations,  when  the 
first  chapter  (on  the  satiric  spirit)  was  written,  is  passed  by  with  a  mere 
glance. 

In  the  course  of  the  treatise,  the  work  of  thirteen  writers — Peacock, 
Lytton,  Disraeli,  Gaskell,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Reade,  Trollope,  Bronte, 
Kingsley,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  and  Butler — is  examined  for  satire  and 
their  differences  in  spirit,  method,  range,  and  quality  are  discriminated 
with  keenness  and  appreciation.  The  corroborative  extracts  from  the 
novelists  are  so  aptly  chosen  that  the  gentle  reader  repeatedly  finds  him¬ 
self  forgetful  of  the  point  that  is  being  illustrated,  while  his  mind  goes 
galloping  off  with  the  quoted  passage  to  restore  it  to  its  original  habitat 
among  the  scenes  and  characters  of  his  favorite  novel.  The  conscientious 
reader,  if  he  still  exists  among  us,  must  inhibit  the  tendency  of  these 
diverting  excursions,  as  the  writer  (though  evidently  not  without  a  strug¬ 
gle)  has  succeeded  in  doing.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  composer  of  a  monograph 
in  English  literature  that  quotations  so  often  refuse  to  subdue  themselves 
to  the  single  purpose  for  which  they  are  summoned  to  appear,  but  insist 
on  flaunting  their  extra  attractions  in  open  court  before  the  eyes  of  the 
judge  himself.  Temptations  to  elopement  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
chapters  that  discuss  the  objects  of  satire — individuals,  institutions,  and 
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types  of  character — where  not  only  women  and  men  but  the  whole  range 
of  nineteenth-century  ideas  comes  into  view.  The  writer,  with  admirable 
severity,  has  here  reduced  a  great  and  miscellaneous  mass  of  material  to 
order  and  intelligibility. 

The  writer  establishes  the  conclusions  that  satire  has  merged  into  cyni¬ 
cism,  tragedy,  and  idealism,  on  the  critical  side,  and  on  the  humorous  side 
into  comedy,  wit,  and  philosophic  humor;  that  the  change  in  form  from 
heroic  couplet  to  prose  fiction  was  perfectly  natural,  since  satire  is  a  purely 
utilitarian  product  and  the  nineteenth-century  novel  lent  itself  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  things,  “from  current  events  to  a  philosophy  of  life;  that 
there  has  been  a  progressive  change  in  the  substance  of  satire,  from  the 
hypocritical  to  the  sentimental  type  of  deceit;  that  satiric  method  as  tended 
to  concentration  on  the  exposure  of  motives;  and  that  the  satiric  manner 
has  become  less  assertive  and  more  casual  and  urbane,  the  stress  having 
shifted  from  the  purely  critical  to  the  ironically  humorous.  Meredith  is 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  nineteenth-century  movement  in  satire. 
“When  it  comes  to  quality — tested  by  subtlety  of  wit,  self-command, 
justice  as  to  objects,  and  moderation  of  amount — the  only  one  to  remain 
on  the  preeminent  list  is  Meredith.” 

There  are  a  select  bibliography  and  a  good  index,  and  it  must  be  added, 
a  cleverly  conceived  and  lively  preface  that  justifies  the  undertaking  almost 
as  thoroughly  as  does  the  research  itself.  The  book  is  a  real  contribution. 

J.  V.  Denney. 

The  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature. — By  Walter  Coventry  Summers.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company.  1920.  323  p. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Summers  includes  writers  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  14  A.  D.  to  the  death  of  Trajan  in  117  A.  D.  The  first  chapter 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  period;  the  remaining  material  is 
logically  arranged  in  ten  chapters,  each  treating  of  different  literary 
GENRES.  The  grouping  under  each  heading  is  well  ordered,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  ease  in  reference,  one  might  wish  that  rubrics  had  been  more  frequently 
employed. 

Among  the  influences  that  were  of  importance  in  shaping  the  literary 
tendencies  of  the  Silver  Age  were  the  public  reading  (recitatio),  introduced 
at  Rome  by  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  schools. 
The  writers  of  the  period  display  a  fondness  for  what  may  be  termed 
the  pointed  style,  that  is,  a  style  marked  by  “  love  of  epigram,  antithesis, 
paradox,  and  allusion.”  The  striving  for  rhetorical  effect  and  for  the 
“point”  often  led  to  extravagance  and  artificiality,  prominent  defects  of 
the  first  century  style.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  resulted  in 
brilliant  and  striking  passages.  This  whole  matter  of  the  “point”  is  the 
Keynote  to  Professor  Summers’  critical  procedure  and  is  developed  at 
length  in  his  treatment  of  the  writers  of  the  period.  His  comments  upon 
their  works  are  discriminating  and  based  upon  a  scholarly  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  them. 
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Of  the  principal  monuments  there  are  adequate  outlines  and  many 
illustrative  extracts  are  translated.  These  translations  are  from  the 
j)en  of  the  author,  and,  in  his  preface,  he  expresses  dissatisfaction  with 
them,  comparing  them  to  “engravings  of  a  richly  colored  painting.”  In 
many  cases  the  dissatisfaction  is  well  warranted  and  “wood-cuts”  might 
even  be  substituted  for  “engravings.”  Professor  [Summers’  style  is 
generally  clear,  but  occasionally  our  patience  is  tried  by  obscure  or  loosely 
constructed  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  approaching  the  “literary 
eczema”  which  (on  page  143)  he  imputes  to  Velleius  Paterculus;  compare, 
for  example,  an  eighteen  line  sentence  on  page  144.  (Cf.  also  pp.  32, 
87,  96,  242,  253) 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  sections  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Silver  w'riters  upon  later  literatures.  Although  these  sec¬ 
tions  are  necessarily  brief,  they  present  in  outline  much  that  might  pro¬ 
fitably  be  worked  out  in  detail.  In  the  History  of  Alexander  by  Curtius 
we  may  perhaps  see  the  precursor  of  the  modem  novel  with  a  purpose. 
Petronous  is  the  first  to  write  a  realistic  novel.  The  influence  of  Seneca’s 
tragedies,  especially  upon  French  and  Elizabethan  drama,  is  well  known; 
hardly  less  strong,  in  other  fields,  is  that  of  his  prose  writings. 

Professor  Summers’  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  presentation  of 
the  literature  of  a  period  that  is  too  often  neglected  by  the  general  reader. 

W.  S.  Elden 


Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  War  and  the  New  Age. — By  Willis  Mason  West.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

1919.  94  p. 

The  hosts  of  teachers  and  students  who  have  used  Professor  West’s 
Modern  World  will  rejoice  in  this  little  survey  of  recent  events  in  Europe. 
In  the  first  four  chapters  he  explains  the  causes  of  the  Great  War  with  the 
same  clearness  and  definiteness  shown  in  his  earlier  works.  The  climax 
comes  under  the  heading  “Germany  Wills  the  War.”  The  reviewer  has 
no  doubt  of  that  fact.  But  were  the  causes  of  the  war  as  simple  as  this? 
Such  books  as  Earl  Loreburn’s  How  the  War  Came  force  us  to  conclude 
that  diplomatic  and  military  cliques  in  several  countries  did  their  part. 
Professor  West  is  dogmatic  in  his  denunciation  of  the  satanic  German 
leaders  and  all  their  works. 

The  narrative  account  of  the  war  given  in  pages  37,  50,  81  is  brief  and 
clear.  There  are  no  frills  and  few  thrills.  The  influence  of  the  war  and 
the  causes  and  events  that  at  last  forced  the  United  States  into  the  struggle 
are  well  explained.  Everywhere  the  blame  is  thrown  on  Germany. 

A  very  brief  chapter  relates  the  various  forms  of  war  activities  practiced 
by  civilians  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  the  results  of  the  war  in 
Europe  and  the  terms  of  the  leading  peace  treaties  are  discussed.  Here 
the  author  shows  critical  tendencies  not  visible  before.  Speaking  of  the 
Sarre  Valley  arrangement  in  the  German  treaty,  he  says  “This  veiled 
annexation  of  half  a  million  Germans  against  their  will,  is  in  sharp  defiance 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination — and  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.” 
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He  criticizes  severely  the  indefinite  amounts  of  reparation  to  be  extorted 
from  Germany  after  the  future  decisions  by  a  commission  of  the  victors. 
The  book  closes  with  a  short  chapter  dealing  with  some  lasting  gains  of 
the  war,  such  as  lessons  in  human  conservation,  housing  improvements, 
the  working  of  the  war  labor  board,  and  the  democratization  of  industry. 
Since  the  book  was  completed,  in  August  1919,  it  has  a  far  more  hopeful 
tone  regarding  the  ending  of  all  wars  than  would  probably  have  been 
adopted  a  year  later.  Now  perhaps  he  would  bring  out  more  emphatically 
the  selfishness  of  the  victorious  allied  governments  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  Enthusiastic  readers  of  the  Nation  will  doubtless  detest  the  book. 
But  in  spite  of  its  war  propaganda  characteristics,  it  will  prove  very  useful 
for  high  schools. 

Clarence  Perkins. 

Omo  State  Universitt, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Italian  People,  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the 
attainment  of  unity.  By  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1920.  580  p. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  given  in  a  single  volume  an  account  of  the  political 
events  which  occurred  in  Italy  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fourth  century  to  the  unification  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  a 
real  service  to  students  of  history,  even  if  it  be  mainly  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
venience;  for  there  was  no  book  covering  the  whole  ground  on  this  ade¬ 
quate  scale.  The  work  is  based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  authorities, 
and  treats  the  complexities  of  Italian  politics  with  as  much  clearness  as  the 
character  of  the  story  permits.  The  proportional  values  are  on  the  whole 
justly  estimated.  The  heart  of  the  story  (the  period  from  1100  to  the 
sixteenth  century)  is  quite  comprehensively  told  in  over  200  pages,  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  book.  The  75  pages  devoted  to  the  movement  for 
unification  from  1815  to  1870  may  seem  a  rather  slender  allotment,  but  is 
not  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  plan.  The  “Epilogue”  of  10  pages  on 
Italy  since  1870  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  concluding  word,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  judgments  expressed  on  Italian  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are 
sound. 

The  work  deals  almost  entirely  with  Italian  political  personages  and 
events.  The  existence  of  an  economic  background  receives  scarcely  a 
perfunctory  recognition.  One  misses  even  more  consciously  a  treatment 
of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  artistic  Italy  of  the  great  age.  Dante  is 
noticed  only  as  among  the  exiled  Whites  of  Florence;  Petrarch  appears  for 
a  moment  in  connection  with  Rienzi’s  adventure  in  Rome,  and  again  on  an 
embassy  to  Venice.  St.  Francis  does  not  come  into  the  story  in  person  at 
all;  Boccaccio  is  not  mentioned.  The  great  artists  are  not  more  than 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  political  events  of  their  times  and  places 
of  activity. 

The  character  of  the  work  gives  point  to  an  objection  the  pressing  of 
which  may  seem  like  unnecessary  carping  over  a  small  matter.  This  is 
not  a  history  of  the  Italian  people.  The  use  of  this  form  of  title  implies 
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a  certain  conception  of  history.  It  suggests  that  the  author  will  eschew 
the  pageant  of  kings  and  warriors  and  courts  for  the  homelier  story  of  a 
society  in  formation  and  growth.  This  conception  is  characteristic  of  our 
own  age;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  two  forces  of  comparatively 
recent  prevalence:  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  importance  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  the  developmental  point  of  view  which  the  evolutionary 
sciences  have  imposed  on  all  constructive  thinking.  To  realize  this  con¬ 
ception  in  the  case  of  Italian  history  is  manifestly  a  difficult  task.  The 
difficulty  lies  not  only  in  the  political  disunity  of  Italy:  it  inheres  even 
more  in  the  extent  to  which  the  destinies  of  Italy  were  involved  in  move¬ 
ments  having  their  mainspring  outside  of  Italy;  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
empire  of  the  Ottos,  struggle  of  popes  with  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  rivalry 
of  Bourbons  and  Hapsburgs,  Napoleonic  empire.  And  yet  there  is  an 
Italian  people,  and  the  great  events  of  medieval  and  modern  Italy  are 
parts  of  its  past  experience  and  its  present  consciousness.  The  writer  who 
can  see  Italian  history  as  a  whole;  who  can  feel  the  external  forces  mainly 
as  the  conditions  of  Italian  development;  who  can  sense  the  common 
Italian  factors  in  the  diverse  histories  of  the  city  states,  and  make  the 
quattrocento  yield  its  evidence  of  Italian  spiritual  and  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties;  who  can  see  in  all  this  the  evolution  of  a  people — that  writer,  whether 
he  be  Italian  or  of  the  lovers  of  Italy,  will  have  rendered  an  even  greater 
service  than  has  Mrs.  Trevelyan  in  this  book;  for  he  will  have  made  an 
approach  to  a  real  history  of  the  Italian  people. 

Edgar  H.  McNeal. 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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